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\ | and all other necessaries of life, and all deciduous 
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WHAT REALLY HAPPENED 
By PAUL COWLES 
Supt. Western Division The Associated Press 
HIS is the story of what really happened in San Fran- 
cisco during a few days commencing April 18. 
Early that morning it was reported that there had 





been an earthquake of unusual severity, and that 
the earthquake had been followed by fire. These 
reports were confirmed, and the confirmation has been coming in 
ever since. According to most accounts, the earthquake came at 
5:14 A. M. According to many accounts, the shake lasted any- 
where from three minutes to half an hour, but it really lasted 
only 47 seconds. The people who guessed from three minutes 
to half an hour were those who escaped from San Francisco by 
the first trains, and, judging from the stories they told when 
they were interviewed by newspapers in the East and South, 


they were very conservative in their estimate of time. The 47- 
second people were newspaper men and scientists whose first im- 
pulse, when they were disturbed, was to look at their watches 
and note the exact time. The 47-second theory is the one gen- 
erally accepted in San Francisco. 

If there had to be an earthquake, no more desirable hour could 
have been selected. Even in San Francisco, which was formerly 
noted as an “all night” town, there are but few people on the 
streets at 5 o'clock in the morning. It was too late for the night 
reveller to be abroad, and too early for the good citizen to be 
out of bed. Consequently, when chimneys toppled into the 
streets, and cornices and facade ornaments, and portions of 
flimsy walls came crashing down, but few people on the streets 
were injured. The loss of life occurred mainly in old ram- 
shackle frame buildings that collapsed and crushed their inmates. 
The exact number of these unfortunates will never be known. 
Up to May 19, 389 bodies had been recovered from the ruins 
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and buried. Coroner Walsh estimates that probably 1,000 peop! 
were killed, but the fire that swept the wrecked districts inciner 
ated many bodies as completely as if they had been placed in a 
crematory. 

While the fires that followed caused most of the financial loss 
to the city, it cannot be denied that the earthquake did a great 
amount of damage. brick buildings of cheap construction, 
wooden buildings that were known to be insecure and ancient 
structures that had outlived their usefulness were the ones that 


suffered. It cannot be too emphatically stated that the modern 


steel buildings, honestly constructed stone and brick edifices and 











LOOKING EAST ON SACRAMENTO STREET DURING FIRE 


strongly braced frame dwellings are practically immune from 
damage by earthquake. In no instance were buildings of the 
character noted above seriously hurt. It has also been noted that 
the buildings erected on made ground, or on soil of a marshy 
character, were the ones that suffered. The pipes carrying the 
water supply ran through the marshy section of San Mateo 
county, and it was only that portion of the line that was broken 
and thrown out of place, thus causing the stoppage of the water 
supply. 

San Francisco could have withstood and quickly repaired 


the damage done by earthquake, but it could not withstand the 
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fire that followed, which could not be successfully fought for 


iack of water. It was fortunate that the shock came when it did. 
Had kitchen fires been lighted all over the city, the flames would 
have broken out in hundreds of places in the residence districts, 


and people would have been hemmed in with no chance of 


escape. As it was, the only fires going were those in powei 
houses and manufactories, and these being located mainly south 
of Market street, the fires that broke out were comparatively 
concentrated and gave the inhabitants of the city time to move 
away from the steadily advancing flames. 

Within fifteen minutes after the shock, ominous looking 











THE FIRE ON THE AFTERNOON OF APRIL 18 


columns of smoke could be seen in a dozen different places and 
it was quickly realized that there was work for the fire depart- 
ment. San Francisco's efficient force of fire fighters, in spite of 
the fatal injury to their beloved chief, who was crushed in his 
room, rushed to their duty, prepared to put up a hard fight against 
their old enemy. Engines and hose-carts rattled through the 
streets and took their stations. It was then discovered that th« 
water supply had failed, and except in a few districts where there 
were reservoirs, there was nothing to do but to watcli the prog- 
ress of the conflagration. Recourse was had to dynamite, which 
was used in blowing up buildings in the hope that the flames 
would be blocked, but even that desperate measure failed, and by 
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THE BURNING OF THE CiTy HAL! 
Photograph taken 9:11 a. m., April 19 


noon it was realized that the greater portion of the business and 
manufacturing districts would be destroved. The fire had eaten 
its wav from the south up to Market street, and from the east 
at the water front up to Sansome street north of Market street. 
During the early hours of the morning not many people went 


into the down-town sections. They were busy at home, looking 

















City Hau., May 8 
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LOOKING NORTH FROM 


after their families. But about 9 o’clock men began flocking t 
their places of business. There they found the regular army in 
control. General Funston, who was in command of the Federal 
troops in and about the city, quickly realized the necessity for 
order, and without waiting for a request to be made by the civil 
authorities, had his men out and placed them at the service of 
the Mayor. From that time on they have acted in perfect accord 
with the civil government, and the fact that men like Mayor 
Schmitz and General Funston were present to direct affairs un- 
doubtedly preserved the people of San Francisco from even 
worse horrors than those of earthquake and fire. Funston’s 
characteristics were well known before the fire, but many citizens 
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JONES AND SACRAMENTO Photo by George V. Welter 


who had opposed Schmitz politically, were in doubt as to what 
the Mayor would do. It did not take them long to find out. 
Before night on Wednesday they discovered that there was a 
Lig, Strong Man at the head of the municipal government and 
they were glad of it. It was a big man’s opportunity and 
Schmitz rose to it. He gladly availed himself of the assistance 
of the soldiers in maintaining order, and one of his first official 
acts was to issue a proclamation that thieves and looters would 
be shot on sight. Martial law had not been declared and it took 
nerve to issue that order, but it had the desired effect. There 
was no looting. For several days, stories of thieves shot in their 
tracks and their bodies left to fester in the sun as warnings to 








OF JONES AND SACRAMENTO Photo by George V. Welter 
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LOOKING EAST FROM JONES AND 


evil-doers, were told about the city. Alleged eye-witnesses told 
most horrible tales of men being compelled to dig their own 
graves and then being shot by soldiers; of women outraged and 
the criminals hanged to lamp posts; of the stern measures taken 
by the Federal troops, the National Guard and the police to pre- 
vent crime. When the newspapers investigated these stories, 
not one of them was confirmed. During the entire month dating 
from the morning of April 18, but four men died from the effects 
of gunshot wounds. One of these was H. C. Tilden, a member 


of the Citizens’ Committee, who was shot at night by members 
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SACRAMENTO, ALCATRAZ ISLAND IN CENTER BACKGROUND Photo by George V. Welter 


of a self-constituted citizens’ patrol because he failed to stop 
his automobile when ordered to do so. Another was Dr. Tag- 
gart of Los Angeles, who was killed by a shot from his own 
pistol, which had dropped from his pocket. Two other men who 
quarreled with soldiers, and who were not engaged in looting, 
were also killed. 

Instead of being disorderly, there has been less crime in San 
Francisco than at any time during its entire history. From being 
noted as an easy-going city where the people were said to do as 


they pleased and the police had their hands full in taking care 




















STREET TO MARKET Photo by George V. Welter 
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of malefactors, San Francisco has become a most orderly com- 
munity. The saloons have been closed and there has been no 
drunkenness and no crime of any kind. So-called looters have 
been arrested since the fire, but they were mostly curiosity 
seekers who were poking about the ruins in search of souvenirs. 
To avoid annoyance from this class, and to warn possible thieves, 
the police have adopted the plan of putting these delvers in the 
rubbish at work cleaning and piling bricks. The offenses com- 
mitted have not been serious enough to warrant arrest and trial. 

Refugees who left the city and had themselves interviewed by 
newspapers, have related marvelous tales of their experiences 
and of what they saw. They told of awful scenes of panic; of 














LOOKING EAST ON MARKET STREET FROM NEAR FIFTH, BEFORE THE FIRE 
The James Flood Building near the Center of Photograph 


men and women struggling and fighting to get out of the city; 
of fissures and bottomless chasms twenty feet wide and of un- 
fathomable depth in the streets; of ghouls cutting off the fingers 
and ears of the dead to obtain jewels; of bodies stacked like 
cordwood in the streets, and,of dodging falling walls and build 
ings as they ran through the streets on the way to the ferry. 
There was no panic. On the contrary the people, while fright 
ened, kept their heads. Thousands of them tried to leave th: 
city, but they did not fight and struggle to get on the ferry boats, 
as after the first day there were plenty of boats and all cou'd 
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leave who wished to. It even became a serious problem with 
the Mayor and his Committee of Fifty to devise means of per- 
suading the people to leave the city and reduce the number of 
those to be cared for. The fissures and bottomless chasms turned 
ut to be cracks in pavements of streets on made ground where 
the earth had slipped. Car tracks in some places were twisted, 
but there were no chasms. One artistic liar saw a drove of cattle 
run into a hole on Market street and descend into the center of 
the earth. The earthquake must have closed up the hole, for 
there is no sign of it now and the pavement is intact. No muti- 
iated bodies minus fingers and ears have been found. The ex- 














ViEWg'FROM ALMOST THE SAME POINT AFTER THE FIRI 


cited ones who ran through the streets dodging falling buildings 
and walls must have been “making a night of it,” as the earth 
quake lasted only 47 seconds, and the falling was all over before 
respectable people who had gone to bed could possibly get our of 
their houses. 

\ll day Wednesday the fire steadily advanced and when night 
came it had eaten its way from the water-front to Kearney 


street, north of Market. The Fire Department, assisted 


by sol 
diers, made futile attempts to block the flames by the use of dy 
namite. Block after block of substantial buildings were blown 


up without avail. The rubbish took fire and it was realized that 
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the greater portion of the city would be destroyed. By Thursday 
morning Nob Hill, on which were located the Fairmont Hotel, 
Hopkins’ Institute of Art, the Stanford, Crocker, Flood, Hunting- 
ton and other handsome residences, was reached. From there on 
the flames swept to the east side of Van Ness avenue. At that 
broad thoroughfare a determined stand was made, and buildings 
extending from Golden Gate avenue to Pacific avenue on the 
east side were wrecked by dynamite. At Sutter street the flames 
jumped across Van Ness avenue and licked up the buildings on the 
west side as far north as Clay. All night Thursday desperate and 
determined men worked to keep the flames from spreading farther 
west. It looked as if nothing could save the entire Western Ad- 
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HALI, OF JUSTICE AFTER THE FIRE 

Portsmouth Square in Foreground 
dition, but fortunately Friday morning a brisk wind from the 
west sprang up and the flames were checked. The fire was still 
raging in the Mission district and south of McAllister street be- 
tween Van Ness avenue and Octavia street. On Friday it took 
a fresh start in the northern end of the city and burned down to 
the water-front, destroying the immense grain sheds and thou- 
sands of tons of wheat. It was not until Saturday noon that it 
was definitely known that the fire had practically burned itself 





out. 

Before noon on Wednesday Mayor Schmitz had appointed a 
committee of fifty citizens who were selected from representative 
men of the community. To this committee, of which the Mayor 
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CORNER MARKET AND KEARNY JUST AFTER FIR} 


was chairman, were delegated all the powers of the Mayor. The 
members met with him daily and assisted in the administration 
of the city’s affairs. Sub-committees were appointed and by 
Wednesday night the work of caring for the destitute and home- 
less was under way. San Francisco did not wait for outside help. 
Her citizens still had energy and self-reliance. \WVith the ex- 
ception of the first day, no one suffered severely from hunger. 
The bakeries were put into operation to furnish bread, and mil- 


lionaire and pauper stood in the “bread line” together. When 











MARKET STREET LOOKING East, May 8 
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outside relief came pouring in, the people who came to take 
charge found a regularly organized system already in operation. 
The thoroughness with which the system of relief and the 
housing of the homeless had been carried out astonished every- 
body from the outside. The Federal forces and the civil govern- 
ment worked together in the most complete harmony. The serv- 
ices of the troops were invaluable in furnishing tents, rations 
and policing the city. To the Army Medical Corps is due the 
fact that there has been no epidemic of disease. The splendid 
organization of this corps and the assistance rendered by the 
volunteers, together with the intelligence and adaptability of the 

















WHAT THE EARTHQUAKE DID TO THE SANTA Rosa City HALL 


people has made San Francisco a healthier city than it was before 
the earthquake and the fire. 

Ordinarily the great ‘quakes in the districts of the coast region 
outside of the metropolis would have commanded the attention oi 
the world for days. But the fire in San Francisco so far over- 
shadowed the damage to the interior cities and towns that for 
several days but scant consideration was given to the reports of 
these disasters, that were received in fragmentary details. 

Outside of San Francisco, the shock was felt both north and 
south in the counties along the sea coast and around the bay. To 
the north, Santa Rosa suffered most severely. In that pretty 
little city many buildings collapsed and a large number of people 
were killed and injured. The estimates as to the actual number 
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A WRECKING Tr -'N AT SANTA Rosa _ Photo by Elite Studio 


of killed vary from seventy to one hundred. Fifty-eight bodies 
were identified within forty-eight hours after the shock. The 
monetary loss is placed at three millions of dollars. 

Situated about one hundred miles to the northwest of Santa 
Rosa, close to the Pacific ocean, was the thriving little lumber 
town of Fort Bragg. This place was entirely destroyed by the 
earthquake and fire that followed the temblor. The loss here was 
about half a million dollars. One life was lost. 

Sebastopol, in Sonoma county, suffered to the extent of a 
quarter of a million dollars. Geyserville, the gateway to the 








THE BUSINESS CENTER OF SANTA Rosa Photo by Elite Studio 
AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE 
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famous Geyser Mineral Springs, also suffered severely. The 
little towns of Headlsburg and Napa were considerably shaken. 
but there was no loss of life in those places, and but comparatively 
few buildings were seriously injured. 

At Vallejo the shock was lgss severe than the one of a few 
vears ago which damaged the navy yard to the extent of nearly 
a quarter of million dollars, 

At the little village of Bolinas, in Marin County, the shock was 
particularly severe. Frame buildings were leveled to the ground 
and the hills are reported to have split open. About thirty miles 
north of Bolinas on a neck of land extending several miles out to 
sea, was located the famous Point Reyes lighthouse. This build- 











THE MILLS BUILDING AFTER THE FIRE 


ing is reported to have been destroyed by the earth’s convulsion. 

In Oakland, Alameda and Berkeley, on the eastern shore of 
San Francisco Bay, considerable damage was done to chimneys 
and weak walls, but with the exception of Oakland, where five 
people were killed in one lodging house by the collapse of the 
structure, there were no fatalities. It is estimated that the loss 
in Oakland as a result of the shock will approximate four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The water mains of the Contra Costa 
Water Company broke in the vicinity of Lake Merritt, and for 
two hours the city was without water. These mains were quickly 
repaired, however, and a water-famine thereby averted. There 
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was a settling of the earth’s surface at various places around 
the lake—in one instance a three-foot depression being recorded— 
and much filled land slid into the water, but beyond these dis- 
turbances no fissures or sinks were reported from other sections 
of the city. The new building of the First Baptist church sus- 
tained a loss of fifty thousand dollars, which is the largest in- 
dividual loss reported from Oakland. 

To the south, from San Francisco down to Salinas, there was 
a record of ruin. Burlingame, San Mateo, Redwood City, Menlo 
Park, Palo Alto, San Jose, Gilroy, Hollister and Salinas were 
badly shaken. The beautiful buildings at Stanford University, 
ear Palo Alto, were twisted and torn and many of them will 


have to be rebuilt. Two students lost their lives there. 














LOOKING EAST ON CALIFORNIA STREET FROM KEARNEY 


The Kohl Building (furmerly The Hayward) cn left side, with flag flying; 
Merchants’ Exchange Building opposite 


At San José nineteen people were killed by falling walls and 
chimneys. The loss to property at the “Garden City” will exceed 
two millions of dollars. At Salinas the shock was very severe. 
The immense plant of the Spreckels’ Sugar Factory was badly 
wrecked, and the large merchandise establishment of Sanborn 
& Ford was reduced to kindling wood. One million dollars will 
hardly cover the loss to this town. Hollister was damaged to 
the extent of nearly half a million dollars, but no lives were lost. 

One of the awful incidents of the earthquake was the collapse 


of the Asylum for the Insane, at Agnews, near San José. The 
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buildings of the institution were constructed of brick and were 
beautiful examples of architectural skill. When the shock came 
these buildings were crushed like so many egg shells, the falling 
walls snuffing out the lives of over a hundred patients. In addi- 
tion many of the inmates were badly maimed. Included in the 
fatality roll were several employes and three regular physicians 
of the State Hospital. All the buildings were ruined beyond re- 
pair, and the loss to the State is total. For several days after 
the shock inmates of the asylum, some of whom were suffering 
severely from injuries received in the wreckage, wandered aim- 
lessly about in the surrounding country, but all were finally lo- 
cated and returned to the asylum grounds. 

That the earthquake shocks were of a severe nature in this 




















U. S. MINT ON THE MORNING AFTER THE FIRI 


section of the State is attested by the records of the Lick Ob- 
servatory, located on the summit of Mount Hamilton, twenty 
miles distant from San José. The official figures of the institu- 
tion show that the shock that created such widespread havoc 
occurred twelve minutes and twelve seconds after 5 o'clock on 
the morning of April 18. During the thirty minutes following 
the big shake, eight distinct additional shocks were recorded on 
the Observatory seismograph. These disturbances continued 
daily at intervals, and up te May 7 twenty-four shocks of mor 
or less severity were registered. The extent of the coast regior 
affected by the earthquake is given at approximately four hundred 
miles from north to south, the disturbances being confined to the 
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territory two hundred miles south of San Francisco with Arroyo 
Grande, San Luis Obispo County, as the extreme limit in this 
direction, and Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, as the extreme 
northern limits of the ‘quake. The shock was also felt at Fresno, 
in the San Joaquin Valley, but it was so slight that but few 
people in the “Raisin City” were aware of its visitation. 

The greatest concern of the people in the suburban cities and 
towns on the peninsula side and across the bay was the steps to 
be pursued in taking care of the vast army of refugees that for 
four or five days following the ‘quake and fire in the metropolis 
invaded these nearby places. Naturally the greatest work in this 
direction fell upon the shoulders of the citizens of Oakland, and 














HIBERNIA BANK AFTER THE FIRI 


right royally did they respond to the colossal task of relieving the 
distress of thousands of homeless and penniless unfortunates who 
had fled from the doomed city. Although Oakland itself had suf- 
fered greatly from earthquakes, this circumstance was quickly 
lost sight of and preparations were immediately begun to succor 
the refugees from across the bay. All the churches in the city 
were at once turned into improvised lodging houses, as were also 
public halls, parks and hundreds of private homes. A general 
relief committee of one hundred prominent citizens was formed 
to face the problem of feeding and housing the refugees; sub- 
committees from the different fraternal organizations were se- 
lected, and subscription lists started which netted large sums 
within a very short period. At Idora Park and in the various 


public squares, there sprang up with lightning rapidity camps, 
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tents, wooden shacks and other quaint homes whereby the home- 
less were afforded shelter almost as quickly as they applied for 
it. Later on as the demands for accommodations grew less, it 
was decided to concentrate these scattered places of refuge into 
one great camp in order to thoroughly systematize the work of 
relief. Accordingly a site was selected on the shores of Lake 
Merritt near the Piedmont hills, and, within two weeks after the 
great fire, a vast tented city known as the Point Adams refuge 
camp was installed. The camp is now being maintained by the 
Federal and State governments, and is under military control. 
Most of the tents are provided with comfortable matting; in 
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POWELL STREET AFTER THE FIRE 
James Flood Building on the Right 


others a bed of straw will suffice pending the installation of more 
substantial bedding. Three meals a day are furnished the camp 
refugees, and altogether the lot of the people domiciled at Point 
Adams is a happy one. 

In Berkeley and Alameda, similar methods of dealing with 
San Francisco’s homeless were adopted, and today there are few, 
if any, people without food or shelter on the Eastern shores of 
San Francisco Bay. 

In addition to taking care of the victims of fire and earthquake 
from the metropolis, the Oakland relief committees, with the as- 
sistance of the outlying towns, sent daily to San Francisco many 
wagons loaded with medicines, food and other supplies for the 
sufferers of that city. An emergency corps was inaugurated and 
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wagons were dispatched by every boat to bring refugees to the 
Oakland side, where they were at once taken in charge by the 
relief authorities. 

Governor George C. Pardee established his headquarters at 
the City Hall in Oakland on Thursday, the day after the great 
earthquake, and all executive business and relief work were, and 
are still being conducted at this place. State Adjutant General 
J. B. Lauck also opened headquarters at the City Hall, and from 
here directed the work of the State troops. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Company did much to relieve 
the situation by granting free transportation out of the State to 
all persons without means. Every train that left Oakland was 
jammed to its capacity with penniless refugees eager to seek fields 
anew, and when the railroad announced a return to normal con- 
ditions it is estimated that fully 100,000 people from Oakland, 
Berkeley and Alameda had availed themselves of the company’s 


offer of free passage. 


San Francisco 


THE TEMBLOR 


A Personal Narration 
By MARY AUSTIN 


HERE are some fortunes harder to bear once they are 


done with than while they are doing, and there are three 





things that I shall never be able to abide in quietness 


again—the smell of burning, the creaking of house- 





beams in the night, and the roar of a great city going 
past me in the street. 

Ours was a quiet neighborhood in the best times; undisturbed 
except by the hawker’s cry or the seldom whistling hum of the wire, 
and in the two days following April eighteenth, it became a little 
lane out of Destruction. But nobody having suffered much in our 
immediate vicinity, we were left free to perceive that the very instant 
after the quake was tempered by the half-humorous, wholly Ameri 
can appreciation of a thoroughly good job. Half an hour after the 
temblor people sitting on their doorsteps, in bathrobes and kimonos, 
were admitting to each other with a half twist of laughter between 
tremblings that it was a really creditable shak« 

The appreciation of calamity widened slowly as water rays on a 
mantling pond. Mercifully the temblor came at an hour when 
families had not divided for the day, but live wires sagging across 
housetops were to outdo the damage of falling walls \lmost before 


the dust of ruined walls had ceased rising, smoke began to go up 
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against the sun, which, by nine of the clock, showed bloodshot 
through it as the eve of Disaster. 

It is perfectly safe to believe anything anyone tells you of personal 
adventure; the inventive faculty does not exist which could outdo 


the actuality ; little things prick themselves on the attention as the 


index of the greater horror. 

[ remember distinctly that in the first considered interval after 
the temblor, I went about and took all the flowers out of the vases 
to save the water that was left; and that I went longer without 
washing my face than | ever expect to again. 

I recall the red flare of a potted geranium undisturbed on a win- 
dow ledge in a wall of which the brickwork dropped outward, while 
the roof had gone through the flooring; and the cross-section of a 
lodging house parted cleanly with all the little rooms unaltered, and 





SAN FRANCISCO ON THE NIGHT OF Mie? 18 


the halls like burrows, as if it were the home of some superior sort 
of insect laid open to the microscope. 

South of Market, in the district known as the Mission, there were 
cheap man-traps folded in like pasteboard, and from. these, before 
the rip of the flames blotted out the sound, arose the thin, long 
scream of mortal agony. 

Down on Market street Wednesday morning, when the smoke 
from the burning blocks behind began to pour through the windows, 
we saw an Italian woman kneeling on the street corner praying 
quietly. Her cheap belongings were scattered beside her on the 
ground and the crowd trampled them; a child lay on a heap of 
clothes and bedding beside her, covered and very quiet. The woman 


opened her eves now and then, looked at the reddening smoke and 
I 5 gS 
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addressed herself to prayer as one sure of the stroke of fate. It was 
not until several days later that it occurred to me why the baby lay 
so quiet, and why the woman prayed instead of flying. 

Not far from there, a day-old bride waited while her husband 
went back to the ruined hotel for some papers he had left, and the 
cornice fell on him; then a man who had known him, but not that 
he was married, came by and carried away the body and shipped 
it out of the city, so that for four days the bride knew not what 
had become of him. 

There was a young man who, seeing a broken and dismantled 
grocery, meant no more than to save some food, for already the 
certainty of famine was upon the city—and was shot for looting. 
Then his women came and carried the body away, mother and be- 
trothed, and laid it on the grass until space could be found for 














LOOKING SOUTHEAST FROM TELEGRAPH HILL DURING FIRE 


burial. They drew a handkerchief over its face, and sat quietly 
beside it without bitterness or weeping. 

The largeness of the event had the effect of reducing private sor- 
row to a mere pin prick and a point of time. Everybody tells you 
tales like this with more or less detail. Two blocks from us a man 
lay all day with a placard on his breast that he was shot for looting, 
and no one denied the aptness of the warning. The will of the 
people was toward authority, and everywhere the tread of soldiery 
brought a relieved sense of things orderly and secure. It was not as 
if the city had waited for Martial Law to be declared, but as if it 
precipitated itself into that state by instinct as its best refuge. 

In the parks were the refugees huddled on the damp sod with 


insufficient bedding and less food and no water. They laughed. 
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They had come out of their homes with scant possessions, often the 
least serviceable. They had lost business and clientage and tools, 
and they did not know if their friends had fared worse. Hot, stifling 
smoke billowed down upon them, cinders pattered like hail—and 
they laughed—not hysteria, but the laughter of unbroken courage. 

That exodus to the park did not begin in our neighborhood until 
the second day; all the first day was spent in seeing such things as I 
relate, while confidently expecting the wind to blow the fire another 
way. 

Safe to say one-half the loss of household goods might have been 
averted, had not the residents been too sure of such exemption. It 
happened not infrequently that when a man had seen his women safe 
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he went out to relief work and returning found smoking ashes—and 
the family had left no address. 

We were told of those who had dead in their households who took 
them up and fled with them to the likeliest place in the hope of 
burial, but before it had been accomplished were pushed forward 
by the flames. Yet to have taken part in that agonized race for 
the open was worth all it cost in goods. 

Before the red night paled into murky dawn thousands of people 
were vomited out of the angry throat of the street far down toward 
Market. Even the smallest child carried something, or pushed it 
before him on a rocking chair, or dragged it behind him in a trunk, 
and the thing he carried was the index of the refugee’s strongest 


bent. All the women saved their best hats and their babies, and, if 
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there were no babies, some of them pushed pianos up the cement 
pavements. 

All the faces were smutched and pallid, all the figures sloped 
steadily forward toward the cleared places. Behind them the ex- 
pelling fire bent out over the lines of flight, the writhing smoke 
stooped and waved, a fine rain of cinders pattered and rustled over 
all the folks, and charred bits of the burning fled in the heated air 
and dropped among the goods. There was a strange, hot, sickish 
smell in the street as if it had become the hollow slot of some fiery 
breathing snake. I came out and stood in the pale pinkish glow 
and saw a man I knew hurrying down toward the gutted district, 
the badge of a relief committee fluttering at his coat. “Bob,” | 
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said, “it looks like the day of judgment!’ He cast back at me over 
his shoulder unveiled disgust at the inadequacy of my terms. “Aw!” 
he said, “it looks like hell!” 

It was a well-bred community that poured itself out into Jefferson 
square, where I lay with my friend’s goods, and we were packed too 
close for most of the minor decencies, but nobody forgot his manners. 
“Beg pardon!” said a man hovering over me with a 200-pound 
trunk. “Not at all!’ I answered, making myself thin for him to 
step over, with an “Excuse me, Madam!” Another, fleeing from the 
too-heated border of the Park to its packed center, deftly up-ended a 
roll of bedding, turned it across the woman who lay next to me— 
and the woman smiled. 

Right here, if you had time for it, you gripped the large, essential 
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spirit of the West, the ability to dramatize its own activity, and, 
while continuing in it, to stand off and be vastly entertained by it. 
In spite of individual heartsinkings, the San Franciscans during 
the week never lost the spirited sense of being audience to their 
own performance. Large figures of adventure moved through the 
murk of those days—Denman going out with his gun and holding 
up express wagons with expensively saved goods, which were 
dumped out on sidewalks that food might be carried to unfed hun- 
dreds; Father Ramon cutting away the timbers of St. Mary’s tower, 
while the red glow crept across the charred cross out of reach of the 
hose; and the humbler sacrifices—the woman who shared her full 








JEFFERSON SQUARE 


breast with the child of another whose fountain had failed from 
weariness and fright—would that I had her name to hold in remem- 
brance! 

Everybody tells you tales like this, more, and better. All along 
the fire line of Van Ness avenue, heroic episodes transpired like 
groups in a frieze against the writhing background of furnace-heated 
flame ; and, for a pediment to the frieze, rows of houseless, posses- 
sionless people wrapped in a large, impersonal appreciation of the 
spectacle. 

From Gough street, looking down, we saw the great tide of fire 
roaring in the hollow toward Russian Hill; burning so steadily for 
all it burned so fast that it had the effect of immense deliberation ; 
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roaring on toward miles of uninhabited dwellings so lately emptied 
of life that they appeared consciously to await their immolation ; 
beyond the line of roofs, the hill, standing up darkly against the 
glow of other incalculable fires, the uplift of flames from viewless 
intricacies of destruction, sparks belching furiously intermittent like 
the spray of bursting seas. Low down in front ran besmirched 
Lilliputians training inadequate hose and creating tiny explosions of 
a block or so of expensive dwellings by which the rest of us were 
ultimately saved; and high against the tip of flames where it ran 
out in broken sparks, the figure of the priest chopping steadily at 


the tower with the constrained small movement of a mechanical tov. 











‘‘Nos Hit’? AFTER THE FIRE 


Showing the Huntington, Crocker, and Flood Residences. Fairmont 
Hotel in background 

Observe that a moment since I said houseless people, not home- 
less: for it comes to this with the bulk of San Franciscans, that they 
discovered the place and the spirit to be home rather than the walls 
and the furnishings. No matter how the insurance totals foot up, 
what landmarks, what treasures of art are evanished, San Francisco, 
our San Francisco is all there yet. Fast as the tall banners of smoke 
rose up and the flames reddened them, rose up with it something 
impalpable, like an exhalation. We saw it breaking up in the move- 
ment of the refugee, heard it in the tones of their voices, felt it as 
they wrestled in the teeth of destruction. The sharp sentences by 
which men called to each other to note the behavior of brick and 


stone dwellings contained a hint of a warning already accepted for 
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the new building before the old had crumbled. When the heat of 
conflagration outran the flames and reaching over wide avenues 
caught high gables and crosses of church steeples, men watching 
them smoke and blister and crackle into flame said shortly, ““No more 
wooden towers for San Francisco!” and saved their breath to run 
with the hose. 

What distinguishes the personal experience of the destruction 
of the grey city from all like disasters of record, is the keen appre- 
ciation of the deathlessness of the spirit of living. 

For the greater part of this disaster—the irreclaimable loss of 
goods and houses, the violent deaths—was due chiefly to man con- 




















IN THE APARTMENT HOUSE DISTRICT 


trivances, to the sinking of made ground, to huddled buildings cheap- 
ened by greed, to insensate clinging to the outer shells of life; the 
strong tug of nature was always toward the renewal of it. Births 
near their time came on hurriedly; children were delivered in the 
streets or the midst of burnings, and none the worse for the absence 
of conventional circumstance; marriages were made amazingly, as 
the disorder of the social world threw all men back severely upon its 
primal institutions. 

After a great lapse of time, when earthquake stories had become 
matter for humorous reminiscence, burning blocks topics of daily 
news, and standing in the bread line a fixed habit—by the morning 
of the third day, to be exact—there arose a threat of peril greater 
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than the thirst or famine, which all the world rose up swiftly to 
relieve. 

Thousands of families had camped in parks not meant to be lived 
in, but to be looked at; lacking the most elementary means of sani- 
tation. With the rising of the sun, a stench arose from these places 
and increased perceptibly ; spreading with it like an exhalation, went 
the fear of pestilence. but this at least was a dread that every man 
could fight at his own camp, and the fight was the modern convic- 
tion of the relativity of sanitation to health. By mid-morning the 
condition of Jefferson Square was such that I should not have 
trusted myself to it for three hours more, but in three hours it was 
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made safe by no more organized effort than came of the intelligent 
recognition of the peril. They cleaned the camp first, and organized 
committees of sanitation afterward. 

There have been some unconsidered references of the earthquake 
disaster to the judgment of God; happily not much of it, but enough 
to make pertinent some conclusions that shaped themselves swiftly 
as the city fought and ran. Not to quarrel with the intelligence that 
reads God behind seismic disturbance, one must still note that the 
actual damage done by God to the city was small beside the possi- 
bilities for damage that reside in man-contrivances; for most man- 
made things do inherently carry the elements of their own destruc 


tion. 
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How much of all that happened of distress and inestimable loss 
could have been averted if men would live along the line of the 
Original Intention, with wide, clean breathing-spaces and room for 
green growing things to push up between? 

I have an indistinct impression that the calendar time spent in the 
city after the temblor was about ten days. I remember the night 
of rain, and seeing a grown man sitting on a curbstone the morning 
after, sobbing in the final break-down of bodily endurance. I re- 
member too the sigh of the wind through windows of desolate walls, 
and the screech and clack of ruined cornices in the red noisy night, 


and the cheerful banging of pianos in the camps; the burials in 























FAIRMONT HOTEL AFTER THE FIRE 


trenches and the little, bluish, grave-long heaps of burning among 
the ruins of Chinatown, and the laughter that shook us as in the 
midst of the ashy desert we poured in dogged stream to the ferry, 
at a placard that in a half-burned building where activity had begun 
again, swung about in the wind and displayed this legend : 

DON’T TALK EARTHQUAKE, TALK BUSINESS. 

All these things seem to have occurred within a short space of 
days, but when I came out at last at Berkeley—too blossomy, too 
full-leafed, too radiant—by this token I knew that a great hiatus had 
taken place. It had been long enough to forget that the smell of 
sun-steeped roses could be sweet. 


Carmel-by-the-Sea, Cal. 
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THE EARTHQUAKE AT STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


i) ( N THE earthquake of April 18, along the line of the 


fault which extends from near Glen Ellen in Sonoma 


, 
a! es, county to near Soledad in Monterey county, the 





eerie o buildings in general were affected as follows. All 
unprotected brick work and feeble structures gener- 

ally were thrown down. Tall structures, as chimneys and 
spires, were snapped off as by a lash of a whip. The twisting 


motion threw off plaster, chiefly on lower floors, that on ceilings 
generally remaining intact. Well-built wooden buildings, build- 
ings reinforced by steel, and buildings of concrete with steel 
wires (Ransome’s patent) were little harmed. 

The buildings of Stanford University stand at a distance of 
about five miles from the line of the fault. In these, the injuries 
are in brief as follows: 

1. The Memorial Church was badly damaged by the fall 
the tall wooden spire—tile covered—and by the fall of the flying 
buttresses of stone. The spire crashed through the roof, the 


concussion blowing off the roof of the apse and the upper front 
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INTERIOR OF STANFORD MEMORIAL Photo by A. 5. Dudlev 


CHURCH AFTER THE SHAKE 
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wall of the church. The flying buttresses crashed through the 
transepts. The walls of the church, of steel-brick construction, 
covered with stone, are intact, as are also the tower, the organ 
and the chime. Only the face of the clock is destroyed. The 
interior mosaics and the stained glass windows are little harmed. 

2. The unfinished Library was badly wrecked. The great 
dome and its steel supports are unharmed; their swaying com- 
pletely wrecked the rest of the building, of brick with stone 
face. 

3. The new Gymnasium, of brick faced with stone, is almost 
completely wrecked. In this and the other unfinished buildings 
the soft state of the mortar left the walls weak. 

4. Those parts of the Museum which were made of brick 














THE LIBRARY, STANFORD UNIVERSITY Photo by Frank Davey 


faced with stucco, were largely wrecked. The central part of 
concrete, strengthened by steel rods, is intact. 

5. The Stanford residence in San Francisco, a large wooden 
structure, heavily built, was not harmed by the earthquake, but 
was completely consumed by fire. 

6. The inner quadrangle and Engineering shops, of heavy 
masonry and one story high, are almost unharmed. 

7. The outer quadrangle contains four large buildings re- 
inforced by steel, the laboratories of Zoology, Botany and Physi- 
ology, with the temporary Library and the Assembly Hall. 
These are virtually unharmed. 

8. The Power-house was partly wrecked by the tall stone 
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chimney, which was snapped off like the lash of a whip. 

g. The Memorial Arch had its upper part snapped off and 
is split almost to the base, so that it is largely a wreck. ‘This 
structure was of brick, faced with stone. 

10. The Chemistry building lost all its chimneys and is 
externally damaged by the fall of part of its stone facing. The 
building and its contents are little injured. 

11. The four large buildings of the outer quadrangle, of 
brick faced with stone, are somewhat damaged, the History 
building least, the incomplete Mining building most. 

12. Roble Hall, women’s dormitory, of concrete with steel 


wires, is unharmed except for the fall of two ornamental chim- 


neys. 














Photo by Frank Davey 


EXTERIOR OF STANFORD MEMORIAL CHURCH 


13. Encina Hall, men’s dormitory, a very large, finely built 
stone building, was injured by the fall of stone chimneys, one 
young man being killed. The building also has a serious fissurs 
in each of two upper corners, but is otherwise unharmed. 

The wooden buildings on the grounds lost only chimneys and 
parts of plastering. No injury was done to books, and little 
to apparatus or collections. The working part of the University, 
as distinct from its architectural effects, is little harmed. The 
most effective part of its architecture next to the great church, 
the inner arcades with their Spanish arches and towers, is wholly 
undisturbed. 

The following is the report of a committee of the engineers 


and architects of the University faculty: 
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After a careful examination of the buildings used for University 
purposes, including Roble and Encina Halls, we find that the 
damage from the recent earthquake is much less than was 
anticipated. 

The buildings of the inner quadrangle, the one-story buildings 
of the outer quadrangle (with one exception), the Zoology build- 
ing, the Physiology building, the Assembly Hall, the Library, 
the old Engineering building, the Machine shop, the Foundry, the 
Mechanical laboratory, are substantially intact, and can be used 
after a few minor repairs. 

The four corner two-story buildings and the small one-story 

Physics building of the outer quadrangle, the Forge shop, the 
Wood-working shop, and the Chemistry building will require 
partial rebuilding of some of the walls. 
"In Encina Hall the south walls of the east and west wings 
will require partial reconstruction; also those portions injured 
by the two fallen stone chimneys. The fall of one of the chim- 
evs, which tore through the floors to the basement, caused the 
death of one student. Aside from the damage noted above, the 
building, as a whole, is uninjured and perfectly safe. 

The damage to Roble Hall is confined to the two holes torn in 
the floors by the falling chimneys. The remainder of the build- 
ing shows practically no evidence of having passed through an 
earthquake. 

In the opinion of the committee, such of the buildings men- 
tioned above as are necessary for carrying on the University 
work can easily be made ready for occupancy and safe use in 
time for the opening of the University on August 23. 

Our full and detailed examination of the buildings, from 
foundation to roof, shows that the actual damage to their stability 
is less than might be inferred from external appearances. 

Signed by the committee, 

CuHarRLEs B. WING, ArTHUR B. CLARK, 
Winitam F. Duranp, CHARLES E. Hopces, 
CuarLEs D. Marx, Chairman. 

The greatest loss is that of the-church, the center of the 
aesthetic life as well as of the religious life of the University. 
This building will doubtless in time be restored, but with a 
Spanish dome instead of a spire on the tower, and without the 
flying buttresses, which belong to Gothic cathedrals, but are 
unsafe in lands where the mountains are not perfectly at rest. 

Workmen are now engaged in the removal of debris. Stone- 
masons are taking down loose stones. The work of repair on 


the quadrangles and laboratories will begin at once, and these will 
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be in readiness at the beginning of the fall term, August 23. 
It is not- likely that the Library and Gymnasium will be restored, 
at least in the near future. Some interested friend may come to 
its relief, when these things must be replaced. 

There will be no falling-off in attendance. The people of 
California never lack in courage. The Stanford alumni are loyal 
in the highest degree. Daring and forceful spirits in the East 
will flock to a University where things happen and the very 
rocks are alive with energy. Stanford University has met with 
greater losses and greater calamities than this, and the indom- 
itable spirit of its founder carried it through. The example of 
the faith, zeal and courage of Mrs. Stanford is not lost on her 
successors. 

The interests of the University as a center of teaching and of 
research are first to be considered. The work will go on next 
vear, exactly as already planned, and there will be no set-back 


in the work of the University. 


GEOLOGY AND THE EARTHQUAKE 
By J. C. BRANNER 


Ng eth NH AT is it? what causes it? where does it come from? 
! ~ 


will it happen again? and, if so, when and where and 
how much? These are the questions the geologist is 
expected to answer regarding earthquakes in general, 
and in particular regarding the San Francisco earth- 
quake of April 18th. And, as usually happens in such cases, the 
geologist can half answer some of these questions, and others he 
cannot answer at all. 

To begin with the last itenm—the “how much?” Was the late 
earthquake really a severe one, or was not its severity and impor 
tance greatly exaggerated as compared with great earthquakes, and 
was not this exaggeration carried still further by the burning of San 
Francisco, which immediately followed ? 

The scales in use among geologists for classifying earthquakes 
divide them into ten classes, according to their violence or intensity. 
By the Rossi-Forel or the Mergalli scales, the San Francisco earth- 
quake stands somewhere between eight and ten at points of greatest 
disturbance ; from which we infer that we may trust our senses to the 
extent of believing that it was no small affair. 

The picturesque and sensational features of earthquakes are abun- 
dant and entertaining, but to the geologist these features have only 
a passing and accidental interest. For example, if a chimney top, 
broken off by an earthquake, should fall on a man in such a fashion 


Illustrations for this article are from photographs taken April 21-22, 1906, by EG. Dudley 
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as to go right over his head and leave him standing unhurt in the 
flue, it would be a striking, and to the man a very important, fact ; 
but, from a geological point of view, its only importance would lie 
in the fact that the shock was severe enough to throw down the 
chimney. One hears, in the vicinity of Palo Alto, of a herd of cattle 
having been swallowed up in the Santa Cruz Mountains and how 
they had to be dug out. This seems like a genuine earthquake 
tragedy; but it turns out that at the time of the earthquake there 
was a landslide affecting some ten acres of land on which the herd 
was grazing. On the higher side, the slide left banks up which 
the cattle could not climb, so that a road had to be dug to get them 
out. This again turns out to be a matter of but little importance 








AN EARTHQUAKE EFFECT IN PORTOLA VALLEY 
The man stands at the fault line. The panel of fence behind him shows the 
former direction of the fence, which has been offset eight feet toward the left. 


from the geologic point of view. Mention is made of such cases 
simply to call attention away from the strange and bizarre, and to 
direct it more effectively to what are regarded as matters of funda- 
mental importance in connection with earthquakes. The phenomena 
that bear directly upon the causes and throw some light upon the 
past and future seismic history of the region are evidently the ones 
of the deepest importance, and it is to some of these that attention is 
directed. 

In the Portola Valley, five miles west of Stanford University, there 
runs through a pasture field what looks like a plowed furrow. It is 
such a furrow as might be made by a big turning-plow, except that 
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the sod is not turned clear over, the clods and grass roots are rough 
and irregular, and the furrow not straight or gently curved, but 
ragged and lumpy and sometimes forked. Where this furrow crosses 
a fence-line, the fence has an offset in it amounting to a little more 
than eight feet. A few hundred yards away, it crosses anothe1 
fence-row at a low angle and. here there is eight feet more fence than 
is now needed; where it crosses a third fence at a right angle there 
is another offset in the fence of fully eight feet; at another place it 
crosses a line of water-mains, and the pipes are displaced more than 
six feet. 

To the passing observer these facts may appear trivial enough, 














BREAK ALONG THE STEVENS CREEK FAULT 
Five miles southeast of Stanford University 


but to the geologist they are full of interest and importance, for they 
lie close to the source of the earthquake ; they are produced by a 
lateral displacement along a line of fracture in the crust of the earth. 
Where this fracture passes through the Santa Cruz range of moun 
tains, it was worked out from the geology some ten or fifteen vears 
ago and was gradually traced in detail for a distance of forty-five 
miles. Starting on the coast at Mussel Rock, seven-and-a-half miles 
south of the Cliff House, it takes a course of south about 40 degrees 
east, following certain topographic features that are plain enough 
on the ground. It runs through San Andreas and Crystal Springs 


lakes, Portola valley, passes just west of the peak of Black Moun 
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tain, follows along Stevens Creek cajion, and, passing to the west of 
Loma Prieta, continues in the direction of Sargents station on the 
Southern Pacific Railway. 

Immediately after the recent earthquake this old line of fracture 
was visited at a number of places and everywhere it showed evi- 
dence of having been newly broken and displaced. The displacement 
was mostly a lateral one, amounting to a maximum of eight-and-a- 
half feet, but there was also some vertical movement which probably 
does not exceed three feet in the region thus far examined. The 
country southwest of the fault sank and moved at the same time 
toward the northwest, or else the region on the opposite side rose two 
or three feet and moved about eight feet toward the southeast. 


When we reflect that these mountain masses were moved such a 





MOUNDS OF SAND BROUGHT UP BY WATER THROUGH EARTHQUAKE 
CRACKS NEAR MILPITAS 


distance in a few seconds and stopped suddenly, there is no cause for 
wonder at the jar produced in the adjacent region. 

The materials visible in the line of this fault are worthy of note. 
The fault is an old one, along which many and great movements 
have taken place; the rocks have therefore not only been broken 
across, but they have been crushed, recrushed and ground up until 
it is now difficult or impossible to find large blocks close to the fault- 
line. Furthermore, the word “line” is here somewhat misleading, for 
it is really a belt or zone, from twenty to fifty or one hundred feet 
across, rather than a clean-cut line or plane. At the surface, decom- 
position has further attacked the materials and the soil is commonly 
deep and yielding and this soil has in all probability taken up a 
good deal of the actual displacement by lagging, stretching and crush- 
ing; this seems to account for the fact that the displacement is not 
everywhere of the same amount. 

The phenomena to be seen at the surface along this line of displace- 
ment are such as might be expected. Wherever fences cross the frae- 
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ture at right angles they are torn in two and the broken ends now 
stand from one to eight feet apart ; roads that were formerly straight 
are now bent; barbed-wire fences are pulled in two or they are 
variously shortened ; water-pipe lines have the pipes either broken and 
pulled apart, or where the pipe line crosses the fracture at a low 
angle the pipes are telescoped into each other from four to six feet. 
A dam across Crystal Springs lake crossed this old fault-line at right 
angles; it was expected that the dam would be torn in two or badly 
fractured, but it was so well built that the fault was compelled to 
pass round the dam and through the rocks at its end. The same 
thing happened at the dam across the east end of San Andreas lake. 
Where trees stood directly upon the break they have been uprooted, 
and in some cases they have been split in two. 

Such are a few of the evidences of a displacement of the rocks 








FRACTURE IN A ROAD BETWEEN MILPITAS AND ALVISO, SANTA CLARA 
CouUNTY 


over a distance of some seventy-five miles through the Santa Cruz 
mountains south of San Francisco. North of that city the topog- 
raphy suggests that this same, or a closely related, fault passes 
through Tomales Bay, down the Gualala and Garcia rivers, entering 
the ocean at the town of Manchester near Point Arena light-house. 
It is expected that a further examination will disclose similar evi- 
dences of displacement along this line north of San Francisco. 

The fault-line mentioned, however, is far from being the only one 
in the Coast Ranges. The long parallel valleys of the state are due, 
in part at least, to faulting that took place a long while ago. One 
great fault, that seems to have been involved in the San Francisco 
earthquake, follows the entire length of the Santa Clara valley, from 
about the head-waters of the San Benito river south of Hollister, 
past San José, through the Bay of San Francisco, up the valley past 
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Santa Rosa, Ukiah, Willets and down the Eel river, or parallel with 
it, to Eureka in Humboldt county. Since the earthquake, this fault- 
line has not been seen by the writer, but many cracks have opened 
along its axis near the south end of the Bay of San Francisco between 
Milpitas and Alviso. At this place not only were cracks opened from 
one to four feet wide and five or six feet deep in the soil, but for a 
couple of days water ran out through some of the cracks bringing 
up sand and forming small cones about them. Some wells began 
to overflow that hitherto had never done so, the flow in other wells 
increased very decidedly, while in still others the water sank some- 
what. 

Evidently the earthquake and the faults are related; but did the 
faults make the earthquake, or did the earthquake make the faults? 
It is a fair question. Look at the matter for a moment from a purely 
theoretical point of view. Conceive of a mass of rock as big as a big 
house under pressure enough to break it—would not the breaking 
produce a jarring of the surrounding mass? Or imagine such a 
rock already broken across and the two faces forced past each other 
for a distance of eight feet—would not this movement jar the sur- 
rounding mass? And if the break were three hundred miles long 
would not the jar extend into the adjacent rocks and soil in the same 
fashion and for many miles? This theory seems to explain the 
earthquake. 

There are fractures, however, that evidently must be attributed to 
the earthquake; such are those connected with landslides, the dis- 
turbance of steep and unstable slopes, the Settling of loose masses 
of gravels and the like in wet ground. But these are all matters 
of small importance and quite incapable of producing earthquakes, 
except of a very local kind. 

It is plain enough that faults are caused by unequal pressure de- 
veloped in the rocks. This pressure may bend the rocks, or it may 
break them and thrust them past each other; and when they break, 
the fractures may pass down for thousands of feet, or even for miles, 
into the rocks beneath the surface. What causes this strain or in- 
equality of pressure is not so evident. Three theories-have been 
suggested : first, the cooling and consequent contraction of hot rocks: 
second, the heating and consequent expansion of cool rocks; third, 
the shifting of loads upon the earth’s crust by the washing of land- 
masses into the sea. 

But whatever theory one adopts regarding the remote causes of 
earthquakes, the conclusion is inevitable that they are produced by 
natural causes, one of which is the relief of strains within the earth’s 
crust along lines of fracture. The knowledge that they are due 
to natural causes ought to contribute to a philosophical view of them 
and rid them to some extent of the terror they inspire in the minds 
of those who attribute them to the wrath of God or to other super- 
natural causes. 

As for the earthquake happening again, the only guide the geolo- 
gist has is the record found in the rocks. This record shows plainly 
enough that there always have been earthquakes. As for anything 
more specific in regard to time and place and violence of future 
earthquakes, the geologist must leave prophecy to the prophets. 


Stanford University 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE CRISIS 
By RUFUS P. JENNINGS 


Secretary of Citizens’ Relief Committee and the Committee on the Reconstruction of 
San Francisco 


eS se N SAN FRANCISCO’S recent ordeal, her men of af- 
\ “Y/ ; They proved themselves 


fairs have shown their mettle. 






| able to act promptly, to organize quickly and effectively, 
[Sasads x) and to handle a situation of stupendous gravity. As 

for the people of San Francisco, they displayed a quiet- 
ness and courage, a willingness to obey and to comply with every 
measure inaugurated for the common welfare, that has been a matter 
of general comment. 

Remarkably few acts of lawlessness have occurred during these 
days of disturbed conditions, despite the lurid tales to the contrary 
that have been originated and published outside. 

The suppression of lawlessness was due first of all to the fact 
of the immediate closing of all saloons early on the morning of the 
eighteenth, to the efficient work of the police, and to the fortuitous 
circumstance that the United States troops were at hand, and there 
was therefore no delay in putting into operation this most effective 
agency in the preservation of law and order. The National Guard 
also was promptly on the scene. The United States troops joined 
with the fire department and police in heroic efforts to fight the 
conflagration. 

The city was never for one moment under martial law, although 














GENERAL GREELY AND STAFF 


Illustrations of this article are from photographs taken by Turrill & Miller, for the California Promotion 
Committee. 
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the presence of the military led some to infer that such was the case. 
The mayor was at all times the authoritative head, according to the 
powers vested in him by reason of his office. 

It is doubtful if there has ever been recorded so prompt and de- 
cisive action in organizing in the midst of disaster as was displayed 
in San Francisco on the eighteenth of April. Thoughtful men of 
business, professional men, capitalists, realizing that the city was 
face to face with a tremendous crisis, quietly turned their backs upon 
the inevitable destruction of their own property, and, leaving the 
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SEVEN® THOUSAND SACKS OF FLOUR FOR RELIEI 


blazing walls to crumble and fall, picked their way through streets 
heaped high with debris and swept by sheets of flame, to the head- 
quarters of the mayor. They came together, these men, as by a 
common impulse, ready to grapple with the task that they saw con- 
fronting them. 

By three o'clock on the afternoon of the eighteenth, the organiza 
tion known as the Citizens’ Committee of Fifty was formed, a num 
ber of San Francisco’s representative men having convened for that 
purpose at the call of the mayor in the Hall of Justice. In the midst 
of the meeting thus called they were obliged to adjourn to the Plaza 
cpposite, the fire having encroached upon the Hall of Justice. An 
hour later the Plaza had in turn become untenable, and the session 

















PART OF THE UNBURNED DISTRICT OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Photograph taken May 13, 1906 
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was interrupted by an exodus to the Fairmont Hotel, about half a 
mile further west, where deliberations were. resumed. On the 
morning of Thursday, the nineteenth, the fire had reached the Fair- 
mont, and the meeting of the Citizens’ Committee was adjourned to 
the North End Police Station. Here the organization was com- 
pleted by establishing sub-committees and the appointment of the 
men who were to serve as chairmen of these committees. 

By noon the fire had reached the North End Police Station, and 
headquarters were again moved, this time to Franklin Hall on Fill- 
more street, where the entire building was appropriated for the use 
of the Citizens’ Committee, and where it remained through the 











EAST STREET SOUTH FROM MARKET SHOWING FERRY POST OFFICE 
Photograph taken May I0, 1906 


ensuing days. The Committee had thus established itself in five 
different places and been driven out by the fire four times. 

The sub-committees instituted by the Citizens’ Committee were as 
follows: 

toratior f Fires in Dwellings 

\battoirs 

sumptio1 f ‘Transportation 
fesumption of Civil Government 

sumption of the Judici: 
Resumption of t 
Organization 

ance 


and Telephone Sanitation 


The chairmen of these sub-committees were given the privilege 


selecting their own committeemen. This was done at once, and 
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by noon of Thursday, the nineteenth of April, a complete organiza- 
tion was in harness. Other committees and departments were ap- 
pointed for special work under the several sub-committees. 

In Franklin Hall meetings of the Citizens’ Committee and of sub- 
committees were in constant session, the first and immediate work 
being directed to the housing and shelter of the homeless, feeding the 
hungry, and caring for the sick and injured. 

These headquarters, in a hall hitherto but little known in the great 
city, became at once the center of its administrative activities. 
Throngs of people, in quest of information of every conceivable 
character, surged in and out of the building through all of the busy 
hours of day and night. Each and every one of these anxious 
visitors received due consideration and attention, and their requests, 
no matter how trivial, were granted wherever possible. The sys- 
tematic handling of these crowds had a reassuring effect and was 
most helpful in bringing order out of what otherwise would have 
been chaos. A busier place, yet orderly, has seldom been seen than 
was Franklin Hall during these strenuous days. Men prominent in 
business and social life, regardless of their personal affairs, came 
in throngs to the headquarters eagerly volunteering their services in 
the relief work. There seemed to be no demand for service in anv 
special line, but that the right man to render that service was at hand, 
this one for this task, that one for that—the assignments fell with 
decision and judgment. Men of thought and of action, who had 
been accustomed to plan and to do, found themselves undaunted in 
this sudden and unexpected crisis and rose to meet it with all the 
mental and physical alertness born of the stimulus of emergency. 

All of the City Departments collaborated with the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, and, while the resources of these departments were taxed to 
the utmost, the demands were met with all possible dispatch and 
effectiveness. 

Active measures were taken to preserve the health conditions of 
the great city in these disordered days, and the success attending such 
measures was noteworthy. The health conditions were remarkably 
good throughout; so much so as to occasion wonder even among 
those who had these conditions in charge. Theirs was no easy task 
considering the fact that the water supply was short, many of the 
mains having been broken; that the garbage crematory had been 
damaged so as to be out of commission temporarily ; and that it was 
not considered advisable to use the sewers until they had been in- 
spected for possible breaks. 

Orders were issued restricting the use of water, householders not 
being allowed to use water from their private faucets but being 
obliged to go for their supply to some one place of distribution des- 
ignated for such block. The use of toilets in dwellings was pro- 
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hibited. Garbage was collected by wagons, placed on scows and 
towed out into the ocean, where it was deposited. Orders were is- 
sued to boil all water used for drinking purposes. “And shall we 
boil the water we use for cooking, too?” asked one woman eager to 
conform to all regulations. The beneficent climate of San Francisco 
was never more conspicuously to the front than in these days of 
enforced open-air life suddenly brought upon thousands and thou- 
sands of people. 

The members of the Red Cross worked in close affiliation with the 
Citizens’ Committee, taking charge of the distribution of supplies 
and clothing, the arrangement of camps, and the establishing of 
emergency, maternity and general hospitals. 

At the headquarters of the Citizens’ Committee thousands of tele- 
grams and letters were pouring in in a steady stream; these were 
from all parts of the world. They were in the nature of inquiries 
regarding friends, messages of sympathy, offers of assistance or 
contributions, and suggestions of every conceivable kind. Each of 
these communications was answered promptly, oftentimes in detail, 
and referred to the proper committee or department for attention. 
The replying to all communications in this systematic manner and at 
the time of such a crisis is probably unprecedented. 

Even before the fire had been arrested in its work of devastation, 
the men of affairs turned their faces toward the future and their 
thoughts to the rebuilding of the city. 

As soon, therefore, as the relief work was in systematic operation, 
a consummation which was greatly facilitated by the taking over of 
the distribution of supplies by the United States Army, a committee 
of forty on the Reconstruction of San Francisco was appointed by 
the mayor, established headquarters at Century Hall, and vigorously 
ertered upon its duties. 

This committee is divided into sub-committees grouped as 
follows: 

FINANCE. 
Finance— 
Its duties shall include the consideration of the amount and limitation 
of municipal indebtedness, the manner and means of securing the funds 
needed for municipal restoration, and also the manner and mode of 
securing funds for private and individual necessities and enterprises. 
Assessment, Municipal Revenue and Taxation— 
It shall co-operate with the Finance Committee; its province shall include 
the consideration of the revenue which may be derived for municipal 
needs by taxation on real and personal property and from licenses. 
Insurance. 
CITY GOVERNMENT. 
Municipal Departments, including Police— 
It shall consider the needs and reorganization of the various branches 
of municipal administration. 
Outside Policing, including Army, Navy, Militia and Specials. 
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LEGISLATION. 
Special Session of the Legislature, end on State Legislation, including Con- 
stitutional Amendments— 

It shall consider all necessary subjects of legislation to be acted upon 
at the special session, if called; to offer suggestions to the Governor 
of the State as to the scope of the call for a special session and the 
subjects to be embraced therein, and to aid generally in the promotion 
of the city’s interests and the interests of her people in matters brought 
before the Legislature. 

Judiciary— 
It shall pass on the legality and validity of any proposed legislation or 
acts referred to them for consideration by the committee or its chairman, 
or by any sub-committee. 


Charter Amendments— 
It shall consider and recommend necessary amendments to the charter 


and such constitutional amendments as may be necessary to give validity 
to the same. 








STRUCTURAL PLANS. 

Condemnation of Old Buildings. 
Building Laws and General Architectural and Engineering Plans— 

It shall co-operate with the committee of and from the Board of 

Supervisors. 
Securing Structural Material. 
Public Buildings, Federal. 
Public Buildings, Municipal, including Schools. 
| Statistics. 
I Supervisors’ Committee on Building Laws. 
Auxiliary to Supervisors’ Committee. 

GENERAL STREET AND PARK PLANS. 

Burnham Plans, Parks, Reservoirs, Boulevards and General Beautifications. 
Permanent Location of Chinatown. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Sewers, Hospitals and Health. 
Water Supply and Fire Department. 
Harbor Front, Wharves, Docks and Shipping. 


Lighting and Electricity, including Telephone, Telegraph, Electric Light and 
Power System, except railways. 
Transportation, including street and commercial railways, 
Library and Restoration Thereof. 
EXTENDING, WIDENING AND GRADING STREETS, 
and Restoring Pavements 


PRESS. 
HISTORY. 

The Committee on Reconstruction is not unmindful of what San 
Francisco has before it in the task of rebuilding. It realizes that 
patience, indomitable energy and judgment must have their 
perfect work in fulfilling this task, but it also realizes that there 
is a spirit in this city of the Western Sea that will surmount all 
obstacles. With head erect and steady purpose in her eyes, San 
Francisco undaunted looks out upon the future. 


San Francisco 
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THE RELIEF WORK IN SAN FRANCISCO 
By JACOB VOORSANGER 
Chairman of the Food Committee 
N THE ritual of the Synagogue for the New Year and 
the Day of Atonement, fatalistic like all Oriental rit- 
uals, there occurs the famous poem of Rabbi Amnon 
of Mayence, which is the quintessence of all doctrine 
on foreordination and predestination. “On the New 
Year it is written, and on the Day of Atonement it is finally ordered,” 
begins the martyr-rabbi, re-iterating in his epigrammatic texts the 
old Talmudical declarations that the Books of Record are open before 
Almighty God; that therein is written the destiny of all men; and 
that the latter pass before him like sheep beneath the shepherd’s 
hand. “It is written and ordained,” to continue for a moment Am- 








non’s description, ‘““who will live and who will die * * * who 
by fire and who by water, who by earthquake and who by pestilence.” 
Out of the terrible personal experience of this learned medizval Jew 
came a lesson we in San Francisco have spelled out to the very 
last letter of the alphabet, and we are still learning, still under the 
spell of the cataclysm that wiped out our past and compels us to 
interrogate the future. 

Five o’clock and thirteen minutes on the morning of Wednesday, 
April eighteenth, 1906. Our latest descendants will repeat with 
horror the awful tradition of those fateful forty-eight seconds when 
the earth quaked, when the wrath of God seemed to thunder out the 
world’s doom and the land and its people seemed to await death and 
destruction. Ask no more about those awful seconds. They who 
can describe the earthquake possess more graphic powers than are 
at my command. You may as well ask lambs led to the shambles to 
minutely describe their sensations when their doom is reflected in 
the mirror of the knife that presently will cut their throats. I know 
a few facts about the work after the earthquake—but, I am not 
ashamed to own it, the terror of those four-fifths of a minute was 
a common one. When we realized at last that we had escaped the 
doom of death, we did not yet know what the inscrutable hand of 
Destiny had traced for us. In the crashing, tumbling buildings 
we read the death of our prosperity; in the wild flames we traced 
the fall of our beautiful city; in the faces of the fleeing, terrorized 
masses there was written a mute Kismet—a conviction of an appall- 
ing, yet undefined, fate; a wild, astounding certainty that God and 
the people and the earth had parted company. 

And after the earthquake, the fire. The historic holocausts have 
faded into insignificance before this latest manifestation of man’s 
impotency to control destiny. Neither Nineveh, nor Constantinople, 
nor Nero’s Rome, nor London, nor Chicago, nor Baltimore have 
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witnessed the terrible majesty of fire as we witnessed it. Nor Vesu- 
vius, nor Mauna Loa, nor the spitting columns of Mont Pelee could 
inspire the terror of those mountains and forests of fire reflected in 
the placid bay, surely become a sea of tears. For sixty hours the 
flames raged and consumed. For three days our terror-stricken 
populace awaited the complete destruction of the city. The merciful 
west wind stayed the hand of Death—and now we are working our 
way out of the valley of the shadow. I said one hour after the 
earthquake that we had the advantage of all the world, for it still 
awaited its Day of Judgment and we had had ours. Grim joke, 
that; but the truth underlying is that Almighty God cannot, could 
not, send us a more terrible experience than this of quake and holo- 
caust, desolation and impoverishment, and I make this statement in 
the face of all the remarkable spirit our people have manifested, in 
the face of the wondrous hope and courage that pervaded us all, 
the more remarkable because of the awful terror that did not paralyze 
our energies and convert thousands of us into raving maniacs or de- 





spairing, babbling idiots. 

One hour after the earthquake we were all at work. Out of 
crumbling homes rushed heroes and heroines. Out of the pathetic 
crowds huddled in the streets came men and women with spirit in 
them. The mighty force of self-preservation began to operate. Out 
of the gaping jaws of death came a new love of life, and out of the 
ruins a new hope of restoration. Literally, truthfully, the new San 
Francisco was born ten minutes after the earthquake, and before the 
fire had eaten its hungry way to the heart of the fair city, before the 
hour had expired, many of us had already found our way to the 
Pavilion on Larkin street, drawn thither by a common impulse to 
organize for the rescue of the dead and wounded. And there were 
enacted scenes that will linger in our memory and become themes 
for the future singers and poets of the West. The old prophets and 
rabbis, in the years that separate us from them, already foreshadowed 
the times when human nature, attaining to its glorious maximum, 
would call into existence the time of Messiah—the time of a human- 
ity made whole and sound by its great virtues and healed from its 
great sorrows and afflictions. It seemed so to me, in this second hour 
of the catastrophe, and in the marvelous hours that followed, that 
God had mercifully permitted me to witness the noble rise of human 
nature to its fullest height. The scene was pitiful enough; but. 
truly, its pitiful aspect was overshadowed by the remarkable human- 
itv of man to man witnessed in those supreme hours. I can scarcely 
describe the motley crowd that came rushing into the improvised 
hospital. Without, the automobile emergency service—let some other 
pen descant upon the vast assistance rendered us by the magical car 
—had already begun its blessed, helpful work in bringing in the 
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dead and wounded. Within, an army of physicians, nurses, clergy- 
men, monks, nuns, Sisters of Mercy, a crowd of all and no descrip- 
tion, stood ready to render service—service of the body and service 
of the soul. But all station, rank and creed were as completely for- 
gotten as if they had never existed. On mattresses and cots lingered 
the maimed and the bruised, and as there was but one art of prompt 
healing, so was there but one religion. The touch of God was upon 
man, and out of the crumbling churches and synagogues had come 
the spirit of love and peace. We ministered that morning to a con- 
gregation that heard but one interpretation. I saw a cowled monk 
lean over an orthodox Jew and whisper words of the tenderest com- 
fert into his ears. I saw nuns, in all their picturesque raiment, face 
the publicity of the crowd as if they had never lived in seclusion. 
The Archbishop and the Bishop forgot their ranks and became 
nurses. Out of the bustle and apparent confusion came splendid 
order; surgical instruments were brought in; operating tables fixed; 
medicines, bandages, lint, cotton, everything needful appeared as by 
magic, and the organizing genius of Dr. James W. Ward, President 
of the Board of Health, before the hour had expired, had created 
a hospital as perfect in its appointment as the circumstances permit- 
ted. Among the men whose names shine out with splendor in the 
record of the catastrophe let Dr. Ward be especially remembered. 
His courage, his presence of mind, his fine capacity for organization, 
even more than his science, relieved the terrors of those early hours 
and subsequently reduced the fears of disease that afflicted the minds 
ot the terror-stricken people. 

Whilst doctors and lawyers and clergymen were busy at the Pa- 
vilion, Mayor Schmitz and a number of young men had rallied at 
the old City Hall, the Hall of Justice. Schmitz became the man of 
the moment and the hour. There were two opinions about Eugene 
Schmitz before the earthquake; his friends and enemies were many ; 
they attributed to him the maximum and minimum of political saga- 
city and competency. There is but one opinion of Mayor Schmitz 
today in our stricken city. His courage and presence of mind in the 
hour of danger, his splendid capacity for organization, his remark- 
able cheerfulness in the midst of trying conditions, his quick per- 
ception of the needs of the hour—these qualities have justly earned 
the appreciation of all citizens, regardless of rank or political affilia- 
tions. There were a number of clerical calamity-howlers in our city, 
who, like Titus Oates in London in 1665, had attributed to our 
chief magistrate the cause for all the real and imaginary troubles, 
physical, ethical and moral, that had made their appearance in our 
midst. These self-same calamity-howlers now recite Schmitz’s 
praises in wondrous unison. It is uncertain how long this theolog- 
ical amity will continue; possibly until the next municipal campaign, 
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for the emotions of politics are as unstable as quicksilver; but mean- 
while the quill of the historian has traced the name of Eugene 
Schmitz and his fame has become independent of the shifting pas- 
sions of selfish men or time-serving clerics and politicians. It is the 
fame of a man qualified to meet the demands of the hour, therefore 
a man out of a million, and the distinguished leadership he has ex- 
hibited has determined the position of our “earthquake mayor” in the 
annals of the greater San Francisco. 

They met at the old City Hall one hour after the earthquake. 
Schmitz, the night before, had been the mayor of the most prosperous 
city on earth; that hour he was the mayor of a fallen city and a 
stricken people. That hour proved his worth. The organization of 
his Committee of Fifty exhibited a catholicity as completely removed 
from political considerations as is the serene sky from the heaving 
seas. He met his bitterest opponents with a suavity gentle and re- 
fined ; clasped hands with his enemies, placed his detractors in posi- 
tions of command, looked for men and found them. It is but just 
tc say that, if he proved worthy of them, they proved worthy of him. 
There was but one unanimous sentiment, to save our city and rescue 
our people. There were no politicians that morning—only men, real, 
strong men—and never was the spirit of the Argonauts so rampant. 
The old generous pioneer spirit was reborn and across the rents made 
by the earthquake men of all faiths clasped hands and vowed that 
no selfish motives should hinder the noble work that the exigencies of 
the moment had cut out for them. History will preserve the names 
of that great Earthquake and Fire Commission, and a study of their 
names will prove interesting. Mostly young men, from every walk of 
life, the genius of reconstruction was alive in them, and they met 
the terrible emergency like veteran captains accustomed to the car- 
nage of battle. 

I tried to reach the Mayor that morning, but between the Pavilion 
and the Hall of Justice was a sea of fire, and so we did not meet until 
the morning of the third day, when he had moved from the Hall to 
the police station on Washington street, and when we had all begun 
to fear that our entire city was doomed to become a prey to the awful 
holocaust. 

That Friday morning we exactly knew the nature of the work in 
hand. The Fire Department and the artillery were making a glorious 
effort to save the residential portion of the city; a hundred thousand 
people were awaiting the dynamiting of Van Ness avenue. Funston 
had poured his regiments into our streets—the hours of consterna- 
tion had been succeeded by a quiet determination to restore order as 
soon as the flames were conquered. Even then we knew that a part 
of the city would be saved, though the Mayor had given the word 
to move to Franklin Hall, and thence, “if necessary,” to the Stanyan- 
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street police station. The city was without light, fire and water; the 
people were without food. It is impossible to contemplate the serious 
import of so brief a statement. We were on the eve of calamities 
more terrible in anticipation than were the visible results of our pres- 
ent affliction. What the earthquake had left the fire had consumed ; 
and now were to be added the dreadful possibilities of famine and 
pestilence, and the looting of property in the grim hours of our 
Egyptian darkness. The Mayor acted at once. His committees were 
immediately organized—Fire Committee, Light Committee, Water 
Committee, a Sanitation Commission, above all a Food Committee. 
Above all, the people must be fed. Hunger is the worst anarchist in 
existence. The insanity of thirst and empty stomachs creates infi- 
nitely more mischief than the wrath of the earthquake or the fury 
of fire. Man hurts himself more than God injures him. The people 
must be fed. The Mayor appointed a committee “to relieve the hun- 
ger.” We met immediately, but without a particle of exact knowl- 
edge of the work before us—only an indistinct consciousness that 
the people must be fed. I wish to preserve here the names of that 
Food Committee, every man full of youth and vigor, every one re- 
markably equipped for the tremendous work of the ensuing few days. 
There were two young attorneys, Oscar Cooper and John S. Drum; 
the rest were merchants, A. B. C. Dohrmann, George W. McNear, 
Jr., Prescott Scott and H. C. Tilden, the latter soon done to death 
by the bullets of a careless militiaman. Subsequently we added 
Alfred Esberg, who, as chief of the administration of the food sup- 
plies, exhibited executive powers of rare degree. As stated, when 
we met, Friday morning, at 11 o’clock, we only knew that the people 
must be fed. How to do it was a problem of the extent of which 
we at the time had not the faintest conception. Neither did we 
know the amount of food the city could control, nor did we anticipate 
at the time the royal succor of the ensuing days. We scattered, each 
man to his task, to meet again in the afternoon. At four o’clock we 
were able to report encouraging news to the Mayor. The people had 
organized for self-protection along natural lines. In each political 
district, the leaders had assembled and had given the food question 
a thorough discussion. While the city was still burning, whilst 
tens of thousands had begun their pathetic emigration to the Park 
and the seashore, each district developed a few determined men, 
resolved to maintain order and protect the people, as far as possible, 
from the dangers of disorganization, in which the food question con- 
stituted a considerable element. Out at the Presidio and at Fort 
Mason General Funston had already nobly met the issue by opening 
the army stores to the people. Personally, I believed there was no 
immediate danger of famine. The earthquake had not destroyed 
the private stores of the people. Even those who were driven out 
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of their homes had been careful to take supplies with them. But a 
few disturbing symptoms began to appear. On Friday noon com- 
piaints came of a few grocery stores charging exorbitant prices— 
that was really the beginning of our organization. Then, in one or 
two instances we heard of people helping themselves. So spontane- 
ous was the district organization, that before sunset of Friday a 
number of future food-stations were practically federated under the 
government of the Food Committee, and twelve hours after the 
appointment of the Committee the work could commence. We had 
no time then for system or method. We had to feed the people. The 
first station to distribute food in orderly fashion on Saturday morn- 
ing was the Lodge at Golden Gate Park; next came the big building 
of the Young Men’s Hebrew Association on Stanyan street. 

How we obtained supplies that day is still an unraveled mystery. 
Some day we will meet and endeavor to recall the facts. The Com- 
mittee was everywhere. After some trouble to make local station- 
nianagers understand that the Mayor was in charge of the city, things 
began to work smoothly. Dohrmann risked his life half a dozen 
times to find the supplies that were reported as coming in at the 
docks; Cooper and Drum, at Franklin Hall, stood off an army 
clamoring for rations and whipped a splendid staff into shape—a 
staff composed of bankers, lawyers, sundry merchant-princes and 
millionaires, working at the same table with their quondam  ‘terks. 
I myself was all over town, now in an autocar, then in a buggy, again 
on a truck, and my companions were soldiers, militiamen and police- 
men. The Saturday before I had preached in the Temple of the 
living God, for it was the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. That follow- 
ing Saturday I was the biggest thief in the United States. I com- 
mandeered store after store, with a police officer’s badge on my cleri- 
cal coat, and the Mayor’s authorization in my pocket. I emptied 
grocery stores, drug stores, butcher shops, hardware establishments— 
and at four o’clock that great and glorious day, I was able to report 
to the Mayor that the people were being fed and that to the best of 
my knowledge there was not a hungry soul in San Francisco. I 
now solemnly state this to be the truth, and it was one ot the glories 
of our calamity. The subsequent story of our administration of the 
food supplies need not be discussed here. When we surrendered to 
the Army, we had solved our own problem. We had done the work 
without system or method ; but you know perhaps the bridge-builder’s 
reply to General Sheridan upon his demand for the drawings: “Damn 
your drawings—here is the bridge!” We had to feed the people, 
and we fed them. 


San Francisco 





THE REBUILDING OF THE CITY 


San Francisco’s Disaster is San Francisco’s Opportunity 


By JOHN GALEN HOWARD 


of the horror and hardship of the 
earthquake and the fire, a new being 
has sprung into life and energy—the 
New, the Greater San Francisco—San 
Francisco Dauntless. The hetero- 
geneous elements of which the old city 
was composed, the half a hundred sets 
and cliques, each with its petty inter- 
ests and prejudices and with its ham- 
mer always ready to knock the rest of 
the world, have been cast into the 
crucible together and by a_ tremend- 
ous chemistry have been united into 
ORIGINAL SEAL OF SAN FRANCISCO an entity. More history has been 





I:ved in one short moon by the people of San Francisco than in all 
the period since 49. The old community has been obliterated spirit- 
ually as utterly as have the works of man. Doubtless, the old town 
had within it the seed of what it is today, but it had never pulled 
itself together for the great uphill task of accomplishing conscious- 
ly and with intent its manifest destiny. Today, as one looks back 
upon the prehistoric days which flowed so sleepily along before the 
earthquake, one can recognize here and there an intimation, a pre- 
monition of the forces which underlay the surface of San Francisco 
life, but it needed a coup de foudre to blast away the surface and to 
unite all the powers for good which the old nature had never known 
how to bring to bear. Today all that is changed, and San Francisco 
stands full-panoplied to wage her warfare for success. Her hour of 
sleep and of content with what she had is passed and she looks now 
upon her future with a will to seize the opportunity which has been 
offered her by the erasure of all her old-time errors. She has a clean 
sheet upon which to limn the form of her future greatness. She has 
a fallow field through which to trench the essential channels of her 
future traffic. No sooner had she realized that she was one and 
great and that her field was fair, than she set herself, with a fixed 
purpose, to accomplish that for which from all time she had been 
destined—to make herself in all the phases to which the work of man 
contributes, worthy of her incomparable site. By an extraordinary | 
fatality, a great plan for the development of the future city had been 
laid out within this very twelvemonth and the report which crystal- 
ized and embodied the great project had been sent out over the world 
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only a few days before the catastrophe which laid the city low. 
What wonder that the cry went up: “The hand of God hath done 
this thing, not for vengeance of a city’s sin, but to bring forth order 
and beauty out of chaos!” 

All San Franciscans are brothers today; they have all dropped the 
useless impedimenta with which their prosperity had encumbered 
them so long that they had thought their burden was an essential 
part of their existence. The veil of unrealities has at last been torn 
from their eyes and they know huran life for what it is. They 
know the riches of human brotherhood. They know the wealth of 
freedom, and they know the joy of service. Service! The San 
Franciscan who today can find no gift of courage, loyalty and con- 
viction to offer his beloved home, must be counted poor indeed. The 
unanimity with which all citizens have joined hands to the end that 
San Francisco be rebuilded, better and more beautiful than before— 
yes, a thousand times more safe, more useful and more fair—is one 
of the marvels of our time. Never a gloomy face nor an empty heart 
can be encountered within the precincts of the city of the Golden 
Gate. No one looks backward, even for a month, save with a cer- 
tain archeological interest quite remote from present consciousness. 
The eyes of all are fixed upon the future. What does it contain for 
San Francisco? Surely a vast, a boundless wealth of strength and 
loveliness. She will upbuild on larger and truer lines, laid out for 
her career by great Burnham and she will house herself in mansions, 
proof against fire and trembling of the earth. Her dower of the 
gods, her unrivaled harbor, her central site upon the nation’s western 
coast, her point of vantage for the trade of the Pacific, the unique 
and exquisite beauty of her physical conformation and her landscape 
setting, the tribute which mine and field lay at her feet—these things, 
and, above all, the essential character of her people, she has never for 
a moment lost, but only a few accommodations and conveniences 
which, since they were unworthy of her, are better gone. 

A few of her former citizens may perhaps have been temporarily 
driven elsewhere. Let them come back five years hence and they 
will recognize their San Francisco only by her majestic and inalien- 
able landmarks. The face of the city will have put on a new and 
lovelier expression and she will have taken her place as one of the 
greatest communities of the world in outward manifest as today she 
has already done in her spiritual uplift. 

The Burnham plan for the Greater San Francisco is composed in 
obedience to the essential principle that each of the great centers of 
interest should be joined one with another by great arterial avenues, 
as direct in line and as easy in grade as is practicable, all things being 
taken into account. ‘The old plan of the developed part of San Fran- 
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cisco took almost absolutely no account of this law of civic conven- 
ience, which all the great cities of the wolrd are recognizing more em- 
phatically as years go by. Paris, Vienna, Berlin, London, Rome and 
almost every provincial city in Europe has, within these latter dec- 
ades, found it necessary to cut diagonal or “crosslot” avenues, in 
order to accommodate the ever-increasing traffic. All this has meant 
enormous expense but it has been found that the first cost is trifling 
when compared with the immense saving of time and friction in the 
daily conduct of affairs. In old communities, where the convenience 
of circulation requires the creation of new streets, many old build- 
ings, and sometimes whole quarters, must be razed or revolutionized 
—radical measures which are justified solely by the intestimable bene- 
fit to the community as a whole. 

In San Francisco the measures proposed for the simplification and 
utilization of the portion of the city which has been destroyed, are, 
though adequate, neither radical nor destructive of individual inter- 
ests. The old system of streets remains, with insignificant excep- 
tions, precisely as it has always been, but the existing system has 
been overlaid, interpreted and unified by a second system of wide, 
diagonal short-cuts, calculated on the one hand to reduce the distance 
of intercommunication to a minimum, and, on the other, to act as 
fire barriers by dividing the city into a large number of comparatively 
small sections, each surrounded by free space. The diagonal avenue 
system has moreover been so arranged as to bring the highlands into 
easy accessibility from the lower levels. 

The region which has been burned away must be considered under 
two heads: the region north of Market Street and the region south 
of Market Street. The first of these is in large part extremely hilly. 
The second is practically level, excepting for one small rise, Rincon 
Hill, which has already been partly cut away and which the property 
owners are recommended to level, in their own interest and at their 
own expense. 

The center of the region north of Market Street is California hill, 
which on its north, east and south sides rises abruptly from the low 
lands. So steep are these slopes that the old streets are practically 
impassable, except by some such mechanical device as the outworn 
cable-car. Between Sutter Street on the south, and Bay Street on 
the north (a few short blocks south of the northern shores of the 
peninsula), there is no old street running east and west which is 
practicable for a horse and carriage, with the sole execption of 
Pacific Street, which crosses the saddle between California Hill and 
Russian Hill, and two blocks of even this street have a grade of over 
12 per cent. The first and greatest task in replanning this great 
hill region was, then, to contrive, along as simple lines as possible, 
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an avenue or avenues, so adjusted as to bring the highlands and the 
lowlands together. This has been accomplished by means of a wide 
highway, running on wide curves and at an easy grade from the in- 
tersection of Kearney and Commercial Streets up to the intersection 
of Taylor and Pacific. From the latter intersection, Taylor Street 
tuns on an easy slope to the top of California Hill. The lower end 
of the new avenue communicates directly with the Ferry Building, 
by means of Commercial Street, widened, and with the intersection 
of Taylor and Geary Streets by a crescent, which forms one segment 
of a ring of boulevards which encircle the base of the hill district, 
some of the segments being made up of present streets, widened, 
and other portions being new diagonals. An approach to the top of 
California Hill from the south is provided by a long diagonal of 
slightly irregular direction, running from the intersection of Van 
Ness Avenue and Market Street to the crossing of California and 
Powell, whence the summit of the hill is attained by a semi-circular 
climbing road which swings out through the block formerly occupied 
by the Stanford and Hopkins estates, the whole of which, excepting 
the streets which will cross it, is recommended for development as a 
look-out park and belvedere. At the 200 ft. contour-level of the 
hill, a circuit boulevard is planned, corresponding in a general way 
with the encircling avenues at the base of the hill. In the upper cir- 
cuit as in the lower, the present streets are made use of wherever 
practicable, being merely increased in width and supplemented by 
new contour roads in places where present grades are inconvenient. 
By this dual system of circuit boulevards, with their approaches, the 
entire hill region is made readily accessible from all portions of the 
city and an immense area of property which, up to this time, has 
been all but useless, owing to the difficulty of access, has been 
brought within easy reach of the centers of business activity. 
In addition to the streets already mentioned, the plan provides for a 
further north-south and east-west division of the north of Market 
region, by the widening of Pacific, Geary and Golden Gate ; also Polk, 
Taylor, Kearney, Montgomery and Sansome. 

The region south of Market is opened up by a widening of Folsom 
and several of the north-south streets, as well as by a diagonal run- 
ning from the ferry to the intersection of Fremont and Folsom, by 
the extension of Sansome to the intersection of Third and Folsom 
and by several streets radiating from the junction of Seventh and 
Folsom. 

Of these latter radial arteries, by far the most important is a wide 
avenue running directly from the intersection of Van Ness and 
Market to the Mail Dock. This avenue is in continuation of the 
Park Panhandle, which is extended to Market Street. 
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Perhaps the most brilliant and useful of all the features provided 
for in the Burnham plan is the Civic Center. This is placed at the 
point to which it must unquestionably gravitate, viz.: at the intersec- 
tion of Van Ness and Market. The open place at this point will be 
surrounded by great public buildings. From it will radiate the great 
arteries of intercommunication:—first of all, Market Street, to the 
east and to the west ; the Park Panhandle to the northwest; Van Ness 
to the north; the California Hill approach to the northeast; the Mail 
Dock Boulevard to the southeast; Eleventh street to the south, lead- 
ing to the future Union Railway Station, the vestibule of the City; 
and, finally, to the southwest, the extension of Van Ness Avenue to 
connect with the triple system made up of Mission, Capp and Howard, 
which lead south, on gentle gradients, to the Porto Suelo—that pass 
through the mountains which forms the natural gateway from the 
south to the precincts of the town. 

All this is logical to the last degree—inevitable if the city is to be 
prepared for her future greatness; and more than that, it is essential 
for her present need. To the lines now indicated others may, as time 
goes on, be added, but the plan laid down now may be regarded as a 
minimum of what the city must do in its own defense. There is no 
line of new streets indicated which cannot be proved on more than 
one account as necessary. Fortunately the temper of the citizens 
seems emphatically in favor of the improvements. The report of the 
sub-committee which had in charge the investigation of these matters, 
and which embodied the features which have been outlined here, was 
unanimously and enthusiastically adopted by the Reconstruction 
Committee appointed by Mayor Schmitz, and has already been sim- 
ilarly received and endorsed by the Board of Supervisors. San 
Francisco has never shown herself greater than in these acts for they 
signify her full consciousness of her powers and of her destiny. 


Berkeley, Cal. 


BY THE WESTERN GATE 
By GEO. N. LOWE 


OW, chastened by the mighty mother, Earth, 
Core of my heart! Thou sittest by the gate, 
Bereft and mourning, woeful, desolate— 
Rent by the pains that presage grander birth. 
Where joy once sat now waileth Grief, and dearth 
Sits on thy knees, O Queen, dethroned, distrait— 
Yet still the many cargoed galleons wait 
Thy swinging portals and thy coming birth. 


Be not afraid, Queen of the Sunset Seas! 

Thy loins be fruitful and thy sons be strong. 
Tho’ cosmic fingers grip thy radiant face, 

Thou feeder of the nations, every breeze 
Is redolent of roses. Sing thy song, 

And build a braver home and market place. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
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THE FUTURE OF SAN FRANCISCO 

By JAMES D. PHELAN 
mai AN FRANCISCO, during the days of its prosperity, was 
| a hospitable city, glad to receive its friends and speed 
them on their way for the most part rejoicing; and 
now, when stricken by calamity, these friends have ali 
returned after many days expressing sympathy and 





vielding helpful assistance. Los Angeles has been foremost in 
these offices of love, and hence it appears to us that our misfortunes 
are not unmitigated. The entire country, in the most emphatic 
manner, has substantially expressed that fraternal feeling which 
binds all states, as well as individuals, together. 

San Francisco was prone to boast, and not without justification, 
that it was the capital of an independent empire, which had within 
itself resources sufficient to maintain its people with the import- 
ation of foreign commodities ; that the products of mountain, valley 
and sea were equally hers—and such indeed is the fact. 

The burning of San Francisco, caused indirectly by earthquake 
shock, was merely a tragedy which will subsequently serve to make 
the history of California interesting. It will no way affect the re- 
sources which have made the City by the Golden Gate necessary to 
commerce and to trade. San Francisco is a natural city, and the 
mere burning of houses simply signifies that new and perhaps better 
ones will be constructed on the old site. The injury will be borne 
principally by individuals. 

Much of the distress now falling upon individuals is due to that 
same self-sufficiency which made San Francisco and California 
great—the absorbing belief in themselves and the intense “Terri- 
torial Sectarianism” which made the patriotism of the Californian 
a dominant characteristic. 

By the constitution of 1879, for instance, the Mortgage Tax Law 
was enacted, by which the mortgagee paid the tax on the mortgage 
and the mortgagor had the amount of the mortgage deducted from 
his bill. The effect, if not the purpose, of that was to discourage 
the investment of eastern and foreign capital. The scheme pros- 
pered admirably, because almost exclusively, in San Francisco, the 
money loaned for the erection of buildings was advanced by the 
San Francisco banks and money lenders. In other words, the money 
accumulated by the people was reinvested in mortgages in their 
own city, and, in the absence of an extensive stock market, the fav- 
orite investment of individuals was found in the purchase of real 
property. By the same constitution, all promissory notes, evidences 
of debt or solvent credits, and all bonds and stocks of foreign cor- 
porations were declared taxable, and hence the stocks and bonds of 
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corporations, other than those of California, were not the ready 
objects of investments. So it appears that the Californian’s bank- 
ing upon his patriotism, by giving local support to his own insti- 
tutions, resulted, when loss came, in his finally paying the bill in 
full. If he had had his investments partly foreign and partly local 
and if his money had represented diversified securities, he would not 
have fared so badly. There is a prejudice against eastern capital, 
but I think, in the light of recent events, it will be considered that 
it would have been wiser for San Franciscans to have shared their 
risks with their eastern brethern. Money of the East and the West 
should circulate freely; and, if the money of California had not 
found such ready investment in mortgages and in real estate, it 
would have more fully entered into the channels of commerce, trade 
and manufactures. 

Already, however, eastern corporations, both of banking and con- 
struction, have entered the field of San Francisco to make loans and 
erect buildings. There seems to be no timidity. The moral effect 
of the earthquake has already been dissipated. It is now under- 
stood how little buildings have suffered by earthquake and how few 
lives have been lost. But fire is the fiend we know and is common 
to us all. We do not abandon the sea because it is the element of 
storms and tempests. The staunch sailing craft weathers the storm, 
and if, at long intervals of fifty years, the earth trembles, the well- 
constructed house will stand and the people will be immune. 

The benefit of the earthquake is in exposing faulty and dishonest 
construction, and so San Francisco is today in a better position than 
ever before to build a city that shall be enduring. The most popu- 
lous city in Italy is Naples, located on the side of a volcano, and we 
know that the San Francisco earthquake was not volcanic in its 
origin. It was due to a geological fault, or the slipping of a ledge, 
and the wave vibrations reached the edge of the peninsula, causing 
the so-called temblor. It was a mere settlement of the soil at a point 
many miles distant; that settlement is now made and there is no 
likelihood of its repetition. We are in the position of the patient 
that has had his appendix removed. He commiserates with those 
who have not been so fortunate. 

I expect to see the San Francisco of the future a far greater and 
more beautiful city than the San Francisco of the last fifty years; 
and, just as the old Mission Church, founded in the historic year of 
1776, has stood a century without injury, so will the new San Fran- 
cisco stand, with its improved and better construction, for a thousand 
years, or until stone disintegrates and iron corrodes. Purified in the 
furnace of affliction, San Francisco will be better for her fiery 
ordeal, through which she has come undismayed and unconquerable 


San Francisco 
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THE ENNOBLEMENT OF CALIFORNIA 
By WILLIAM E. SMYTHE. 
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HEN the sun went down on the evening of April 18, 
1906, it looked upon a California which had been born 
again—born out of the mighty labor of Mother Earth— 
and which had taken unto itself such exaltation of soul 
that from this day henceforth nothing is impossible. 

Chastened by calamity and moved by an overmastering sense of what 

they owe each other and the world, the Californian people are infi- 

nitely greater with San Francisco in ruins than when it stood 
unchallenged metropolis of the Pacific in all its pride and power. 
Before the disaster California was great, materially; today the 
material greatness has been multiplied tenfold by the force of a 
newly-awakened spirituality, which, seeking immediate outlet in 
works of brotherhood, will find its enduring expression in the un- 
precedented advance of Associated Man. California must surpass 
itself in the future because it has found its soul—because it has 
enlisted the higher nature of its people in the work of building a real 
commonwealth. And the breath of a real commonwealth, be it said, 
is not the land-boom; nor is the town-lot its corner-stone, nor the 
banking house its temple. These things have their place, but their 





place is neither in the deep-laid foundation, nor in the imposing 
front, nor yet in the crowning turrets of the real commonwealth. 
The California of the future, taking its inspiration from the ruin of 
San Francisco, will illumine the world with the brightness and beauty 
of the institutions it will create for the upliftment of the common 
man. 

Do you deny it—do you say that what we have seen is but a 
passing enthusiasm for humanity? Then I appeal to the future, 
for only the future can answer. But let us study a few of the new 
influences which have come into being and see whither they lead. 

We have been united as a people as nothing but overwhelming 
calamity can unite us. Just as a family draws closer together when 
one of its members encounters illness, misfortune, or even disgrace, 
so the Californian people are drawn together—aye, literally welded 
together—by the catastrophe which has overtaken San Francisco. 
I do not forget that some persons, and even some cities, are fran- 
tically advertising to the world that their real-estate was not shaken 
—that they are “500 miles away from San Francisco.” 

3ut I deny that this is the voice of the people. It is only the 
voice of speculation, and it will never drown the voice of humanity 
and the voice of the real California. The mass of the Californian 
people are not ashamed of San Francisco, nor Santa Rosa, nor San 
José, nor Palo Alto, nor are they “500 miles away.” They are 
there—there in the very heart of the ruins—and they love the 
stricken cities as they never loved them before. They claim these 
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stricken cities for California, as an integral and inalienable part of 

their loved commonwealth. And as in the hour of acutest distress 

they stretched forth their well-filled hands to feed the hungry, so 

in the painful months and years which will be consumed in the labor 

of reconstruction, they will stand very close to their brethren. Not 

the note of selfish alarm, but the deep-toned sympathy and loyalty of 

Walt Whitman, is the voice of the real California: 

“Not a mutineer walks handcuffed to jail, but I am handcuffed to 
him and walk by his side; 

Not a youngster is tried for larceny, but I go up too, and am tried 
and sentenced. 

Not a cholera patient lies at the last gasp, but I also lie at the last 

gasp; 

My face is ash-colored—my sinews gnarl—away from me people 
retreat. 

Askers embody themselves in me, and I am embodied in them; 

[ project my hat, sit shame-faced, and beg.” 

The whole of California stands or falls together, and the people 
would not have it otherwise. They have been ennobled by calamity 
—the earthquake shook the dross from the soul of the commonwealth 
and left the gold untarnished. This will become clearer as time 
unfolds, but already the new spirit is in evidence. 

One of its earliest manifestations is the declaration of the labor 
leaders that while San Francisco is rebuilding there shall be no 
controversy about the open shop. Who would dare to estimate at 
this time the influence of this single example of brotherhood upon 
the future of California industry? It is the first of many rich social 
dividends to be reaped from disaster. Others are foreshadowed 
in the plans of the new city. Does anyone believe that the squalor 
of the old tenement districts will be deliberately reproduced by the 
architects and builders? On the contrary, the love of man for men 
will be exemplified in the arrangements for housing the poor, and 
this testimony of love will be limited only by the inflexible boundaries 
of our economic system. (God speed the day when the boundaries 
shall be no longer inflexible!) In a thousand ways the human 
sympathy lighted at the flames of San Francisco will find permanent 
expression in the remodeled and enlarged social arrangements of 
the metropolis. But these gains will not be limited to San Francisco 
alone. As California suffers in common—as the hurt of one com- 
munity is the hurt of all—so California will rise in common in 
response to the new and irresistible influences which sprang into 
being at the moment of its rebirth. 

I have said that we are to behold an unprecedented advance by 
Associated Man. This is inevitable, for two reasons. 

First, we stand as one man in our determination not only to 
rebuild what has been destroyed at home, but to restore whatever 
has been lost of the State’s prestige abroad. The obligation to do 
so rests upon us individually, but we shall fulfill its demands collect- 
ively, because only in that way can we succeed in planting the flag 
of California upon loftier heights than it knew in the past. I repeat, 
it is the instinct of the mass of our people to bear their full share of 
the burden and misfortune, and if there are those who would escape 
it—thev can’t! We are all in the same boat. We have got to pull 
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together, and we will! It is worth all it cost to have a united Cali- 
fornia, “one and inseparable, now and forever.” 

Inevitably associated in the labors of restoration, we shall as in- 
evitably associate our brains, our efforts and our capital—the com- 
mon capital, which is the public capital—in our practical methods of 
creating the Greater and Better California. 

When we have applied the last dollar contributed for the benefit of 
our sufferers by the generosity of our fellow-men, spent the last of 
our insurance funds, and borrowed from the banks all that can be 
had upon the security of private property, we shall still need scores 
of millions to develop the natural resources of California and make 
it worthy of its opportunity. Even before the disaster, we were 
crippled in our progress by lack of capital to do the larger things 
which lie beyond the reach of the individual, and which cannot be 
trusted to the corporation with safety to the commonwealth. The 
hundreds of millions absolutely wiped out of existence by the dis- 
aster must be created anew. We may borrow them for a time, but in 
the end they must be paid back. Not only so, but we are proposing 
to make finer and larger cities, and to carry the development of 
California as a whole far beyond the highest stage it has marked 
heretofore. How shall we secure the wealth to make this possible? 
We must go where we found the wealth that has perished—must turn 
tc the primary source of all wealth—to the kindly earth. We musi 
draw upon the soil of California in a measure, and with a degree 
of intelligence, which we have not yet done. 

If there are limitations to private credit, and to the confidence of 
capital in private security, there are practically no limitations to 
public security. 

Already we have seen how the people turn instinctively in the 
hour of trouble to the unworked mine of public credit, and put into 
motion the neglected machinery of public enterprise. When the in- 
dividual stood helpless in the presence of disaster, united and organ- 
ized man proved equal to every demand. The government of city, 
state, and nation lifted imperious hands and pronounced the edict: 
“Let there be peace! Let there be plenty!” Peace descended upon 
the people, plenty fell into their empty hands. What was done in 
the moment of emergency will be done in the sober years of re- 
building and of upbuilding that lie before us. 

The works of man go down in shock and flame, but the works of 
God are not crumbled by earthquake, nor consumed by fire. We 
still have our valleys, our forests, our mines, our rivers, and our 
sunshine. ‘The sources of human happiness have not been dried, nor 
the foundations of economic prosperity sundered. 

But one thing is necessary to make California the Paradise of the 
common man, and that is that the common man shall know the power 
of brotherhood and organized humanity. We get a fascinating 
glimpse of the creative possibilities of this power in the Burnham 
plans. The New San Francisco is to illustrate a comprehensive 
scheme of beauty and utility. Why? Because the Interest of the 
Individual will be subordinated to the Good of the Whole. 

Tried by earthquake and fire, California comes forth ennobled! 
The future historian will date the building of the real commonwealth 
from April 18, 1906—the greatest day in our annals, 


San Diego, Cal. 
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THE RUINS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
By BRET HARTE 


OWARDS the close of the nineteenth century the city 
of San Francisco was totally ingulfed by an earth- 
quake. Although the whole coast-line must have been 
much shaken, the accident seems to have been purely 
local, and even the city of Oakland escaped. Schwap- 

pelfurt, the celebrated German geologist, has endeavored to explain 

this singular fact by suggesting that there are some things the earth 
cannot swallow,—a statement that should be received with some 
caution, as exceeding the latitude of ordinary geological speculation. 

Historians disagree in the exact date of the calamity. Tulu Krish, 
the well-known New Zealander, whose admirable speculations on 
the ruins of St. Paul as seen from London Bridge have won for him 
the attentive consideration of the scientific world, fixes the occurrence 
in A. D. 1880. This, supposing the city to have been actually found- 
ed in 1850, as asserted, would give but thirty years for it to have 
assumed the size and proportions it had evidently attained at the 
time of its destruction. It is not our purpose, however, to question 
the conclusions of the justly famed Maorian philosopher. Our 
present business lies with the excavations that are now being prose- 
cuted by order of the Hawaiian government upon the site of the lost 








city. 

Every one is familiar with the story of its discovery. For many 
years the bay of San Francisco had been famed for the luscious 
quality of its oysters. It is stated that a dredger one day raked up 
a large bell, which proved to belong to the City Hall, and led to the 
discovery of the cupola of that building. The attention of the gov- 
ernment was at once directed to the spot. The bay of San Fran- 
cisco was speedily drained by a system of patent siphons, and the city, 
deeply embedded in mud, brought to light after a burial of many 
centuries. The City Hall, Post-Office, Mint, and Custom-House 
were readily recognized by the large full-fed barnacles which adhered 
to their walls. Shortly afterwards the first skeleton was discovered ; 
that of a broker, whose position in the upper strata of mud nearer 
the surface was supposed to be owing to the exceeding buoyancy 
or inflation of scrip which he had secured about his person while 
endeavoring to escape. Many skeletons, supposed to be those of 
females, encompassed in that peculiar steel coop or cage which seems 
to have been worn by the women of that period, were also found in 
the upper stratum. Alexis von Puffer, in his admirable work on 
San Francisco, accounts for the position of these unfortunate crea- 
tures by asserting that the steel cage was originally the frame of a 
parachute-like garment which distended the skirt, and in the sub- 

This farcical prophecy appears in a volume of “sketches” by Bret Harte, published in 1872 by James R 


Osgood & Co. The destruction wrought by fire following the actual earthquake was by no means so sud 
den or complete as the overwhelming by water which the author jestingly pictures—but it was sufficient 
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mersion of the city prevented them from sinking. “If anything,” 
says Von Puffer, “could have been wanting to add intensity to the 
horrible catastrophe which took place as the waters first entered the 
city, it would have been furnished in the forcible separation of the 
sexes at this trying moment. Buoyed up by their peculiar gar- 
ments, the female population instantly ascended to the surface. 
As the drowning husband turned his eyes above, what must have 
been his agony as he saw his wife shooting upward, and knew that 
he was debarred the privilege of perishing with her? To the lasting 
honor of the male inhabitants, be it said that but few seemed to have 
availed themselves of their wives’ superior levity. Only one skele- 
ton was found still grasping the ankles of another in their upward 
journey to the surface.” 

For many years California had been subject to slight earthquakes, 
more or less generally felt, but not of sufficient importance to awaken 
anxiety or fear. Perhaps the absorbing nature of the San Fran- 
ciscans’ pursuits of gold-getting, which metal seems to have been 
valuable in those days, and actually used as a medium of currency, 
rendered the inhabitants reckless of all other matters. Everything 
tends to show that the calamity was totally unlooked for. We quote 
the graphic language of Schwappelfurt : 

“The morning of the tremendous catastrophe probably dawned 
upon the usual restless crowd of gold-getters intent upon their sev- 
eral avocations. The streets were filled with the expanded figures 
of gayly dressed women, acknowledging with coy glances the re- 
spectful salutations of beaux as they gracefully raised their remark- 
able cylindrical head-coverings, a model of which is still preserved 
in the Honolulu Museum. The brokers had gathered at their re- 
spective temples. The shopmen were exhibiting their goods. The 
idlers, or ‘Bummers,’—a term applied to designate an aristocratic, 
privileged class who enjoyed immunities from labor, and from whom 
a majority of the rulers are chosen,—were listlessly regarding the 
promenaders from the street-corners or the doors of their bibulous 
temples. A slight premonitory thrill runs through the city. The 
busy life of this restless microcosm is arrested. The shop-keeper 
pauses as he elevates the goods to bring them into a favorable light, 
and the glib professional recommendation sticks on his tongue. In 
the drinking-saloon the glass is checked half-way to the lips; on the 
streets the promenaders pause. Another thrill, and the city begins 
to go down, a few of the more persistent topers tossing off their 
liquor at the same moment. Beyond a terrible sensation of nausea, 
the crowds who now throng the streets do not realize the extent of the 
catastrophe. The waters of the bay recede at first from the center 
of depression, assuming a concave shape, the outer edge of the circle 
towering many thousand feet above the city. Another convulsion, 
and the water instantly resumes its level. The city is smoothly 
ingulfed nine thousand feet below, and the regular swell of the 
Pacific calmly rolls over it. Terrible,” says Schwappelfurt, in con- 
ciusion, “as the calamity must have been, in direct relation to the 
individuals immediately concerned therein, we cannot but admire its 
artistic management; the division of the catastrophe into three pe- 
riods, the completeness of the cataclysm, and the rare combination 
of sincerity of intention with felicity of execution.” 
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AN ARCHAOLOGICAL WEDDING 
JOURNEY 
By THERESA RUSSELL 


CHAPTER VI. 
TOGOHOLTAZZE SPRING AND BOHOCOHKLEESE 
CANON 


“Little drops of water. 

Little grains of sand.” 
JEXT morning the Expedition embarked once more in 
its white-sailed prairie schooner and continued its 
cruise over the billows of sand. But it was the 
evening of the second day ere it arrived at a place. 
The place was a sort of Rip Van Winkle dell—with- 
out the flagons. The intruders were not invited to partake of 
a cup, inebriating or otherwise, but they were quite welcome to 
help themselves and furnish their own cup. By holding it high 
up, close against the rock cliff, one might in time accumulate a 
sizable, clean drink of the water that oozed out, drop by drop, 
and was taken up as fast as issued, like popular Government 
bonds. Otherwise, one must dip it up out of the shallow, muddy 
pool, and be comforted with what had been left by the Navajos, 
their babies, their dogs, their sheep and their goats. 

The proprietor of Togoholtazze Spring and patriarch of the 
flock, biped and quadruped, we called Belshazzar. His name 
sounded as much like that as anything, and moreover, there was 
a feast. We dined on one of his kids (quadruped) while he 
regaled himself on our canned peaches and deviled ham. 

Belshazzar lived in a very good imitation of a house; that is, 
he had one. It seemed to exist for the same reason that the 
rural parlor of our grandfathers had its being—just to show that 
it could have a being :f it wanted to. The adjoining courtyard, 
bounded by a stone wail, was the real living room. It boasted 
some imported chairs, but they, too, were in the nature of orna- 
ments, or reserved seats, perhaps, for those who liked that sort 








of thing. The Indian prefers to squat on the ground; then 
he is in no danger of falling off. 

Leaning thus at ease against the outer wall, Belshazzar and 
Sliver were enjoying an animated conversation; that is, Bel- 
shazzar was animated. Evidently he was relating a dramatic 
and detailed account of the wanderings of his Aeneas, harkened 
to by his auditor with an interest now serious, now amused, as 
indicated by the varying tone of his responsive grunts. As I 
watched them, wishing I could understand the recital, I was 
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filled with amazement that this could be Sliver, our speechless, 
distant, inscrutable Sliver. 

“Did you dream that such vivacity lay under that impassive 
mask?” I inquired. 

“It wasn’t so much a mask,” amended the Anthropologist, 
“as the side he chose to turn toward us, strangers and aliens as 
we are. This is the side kept for his tribal brother and friend. 
Humans are hexagonal, you know.” 

“All humans?” 

“Well, from that point of view, we might say, speaking geo 
metrically, that primitive man is something of a rhomboid: an 
unsymmetrical figure, with angles both acute and obtuse, diffi- 
cult to fit in anywhere. As he is whacked into shape by the 
processes of civilization, he assumes more regular proportions, 
but still presents many angles to view. It is only after the file 
of education and the hammer of experience have done their work 
upon him, that these sharp, insistent points are worn and 
pounded down, and your ‘well-rounded man’ emerges from the 
stress of life. For a sphere is simply a body of infinite sides 
and invisible angles.” 

“And capable of touching another sphere only at an infinitesi- 
mal point?” 

“I believe it has been so alleged. But, granting that, we 
must consider that even solid bodies are capable of radiation 
and absorption, that these influences are interpenetrating and 
permeating, and that the impact of even a slight contact is 
communicable to the whole inner substance.” 

“Clear to the center?” 

“Sometimes; but always the center is protected and concealed 
It is the perimeter that has to bear the brunt of the blow.” 

“Only, in some cases, there isn’t much space between circum- 
ference and center.” 

“To be sure. That’s the advantage of being big. All vital 
instruction is reducible to this, ‘Lengthen your diameter.’ The 
more surface vou present to life, the more impression you can 
receive from it, and, at the same time, the more invulnerable 
rests the Core of Self.” 

“And what is it the blessed old Autocrat says about the arc 
a man subtends?” 

“That a very small one will show his size.” 

Meanwhile the women were getting supper. A fire was built 
on the ground in an angle of the stone enclosure, meat roasted 
and bread baked. The preparation of the meal seemed to be 
more by way of being a social function than was its consumption. 
Each dusky sister, curled up comfortably on the ground, reclining 
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languidly against the wall, reaching around the babe in arms, 
tossed and patted the dough into shape with a leisure and aplomb 
that would have scandalized the scurrying Saxon housewife. 
The tortillas may have been seasoned with sand, but they were 
certainly flavored with mirth and garnished with the gossip of 
the hour. As each morsel was cooked, it was handed or flung 
to some one of the numerous members of the family, loafing or 
running about, and thus all managed to dine before the last shred 
of daylight was gone. 

Thereupon, darkness having fallen, naught remained but to 
roll up in warm blankets and dream and dream into another day. 

When we weighed anchor next morning, we knew it would 
be thirty miles between drinks, for the next water-island in our 
ocean of sand was to be a certain White Cave Spring, a long 
day’s journey beyond. 

Now to toil along a wearisome trail all day toward an essential 
goal may have the incentive of anticipation. But to arrive pain- 
fully and late and not find any goal there after all is somewhat 
dispiriting. There were some sounds by night, but they were 
not of revelry, and we made a very dry camp indeed. 

By early morning light, however, that shy, retiring White 
Cave Spring, that had played hide-and-seek with us the night 
before and won the game, had to give up and be found—away up 
in the cafion, so coyly disposed behind barriers of rocks, reached 
by such a wavering, half-hearted trail that it was something to 
win out even with daylight playing on your side. 

But when we went joyously to round up our thirsty beasts 
and give them the glad tidings, one was not present at roll call. 
Brown Bob, in his disgust and despair, had decided that a tavern 
without a bar was indescribably blanker than a Hamletless 
Hamlet, so he, while his companions slept, went backward, 
toiling through the night. His unspeakable scorn at being 
trailed and made to retrace his truant miles was as measureless 
as his thirst. But when the one was assuaged, the other was 
softened, and he concluded to forgive Bill and Erminio for the 
chase and capture; to forgive them, as we also, of our magnan- 
imity, forgive those against whom we have trespassed and upon 
whom has fallen the retribution for our misdeeds. 

From that point it was decided to make a hasty horseback 
trip to Bokodokleesh Cafion. Wherefore, leaving the mules and 
the Mexicans to keep camp, Sliver and the Instigators sally forth. 

Now equestrianism is a jaunty exercise, when properly per- 
formed. Otherwise it is a jolty one. It jolts your temper up 
and your philosophy down—that is, if you are a novice, and are 
perched aloft on a ponderous old Bill. Like some of your 
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friends, Bill has never acquired the light touch. Consequently, 
he bears down hard on whatever happens to be in the way, 
nerves or anything else. But he is good, oh so good, and un- 
complaining, and earnest, and capable of grinding out such 
quantities of hard work! 

Therefore, you pound along, and in your imagination the score 
of miles waxes to three score and ten, and their increase is indeed 
trouble and sorrow. Yet will the utmost flight of fancy not 
make of Bill a Pegasus, nor equip you with the wings of a 
dove—no, not even a buzzard, although you see the black pinions 
circling above you, silent, darkling, ominous. But the stubborn 
miles are worn out at last, as is the way with things, and you 
find that, after all, they were leading you to something worth 
while. For you are standing on the brink of a cafion. 

Much is said about mountains; and the most that can be said 
is not enough. In their sublime presence, fluency turns into 
faltering. But before the cafion we stammer yet more. The 
cafion is the complement of the mountain. It is the mountain 
reversed—as though Nature had used it as a_ seal to stamp 
some mighty state secret, and left forever imprinted there the 
wonderful intaglio. 

Man looks up at the mountain, and feels his own puny stature 
and limited view. He looks down into the cafion, and exults 
in his own vantage-ground. It has his truer comprehension, 
because of his juster point of view. It arouses his keener joy 
for its beauty of contour and color. It wakens his deeper rever- 
ence for the majesty of its vastness. It quickens his more solemn 
awe for the mystery of its depth. And always it claims his 
whole-hearted affection; for, with all its beauty and _ vastness 
and depth, it casts no frowning shadow over him. He is still 
dominant; and the hush that falls upon him is for the wonder of 
himself as much 4s of that other wonderful thing. 

Then you go down into the cafon. And as you go, you wish 
that the deep-sighted old Scot, who was so sensitive to the 
marvels of the universe, might have seen this surpassing marvel. 
More than ever would he have exclaimed, “He who cannot 
wonder, who does not habitually wonder and worship, is but a 
Pair of Spectacles, behind which there are no eyes.” 

This thought flits about in your mind, albeit your own eyes 
are well nigh blinded by mere weariness of the flesh. So that 
when Men of Science make remarks to you about the loveliness 
of the place you are approaching, you murmur to yourself, “Gott 
sei dank, approaching!” and mumble incoherently aloud, ‘Yes, 
indeed, it’s almost picturesque, isn’t it?” 

Then you part company with Bill so suddenly that they run 
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to pick you up and carry you inside. For the place has an Inside. 
It is another Uncle Sam Indian School. The school is closed 
for the summer, and the youthful discipuli are returned to their 
native heath and preferred costume, though the scenery is on 
duty the year around. Closed with the back door open, fortu- 
nately, so the Expedition goes in, a la Little Goldenhair, and 
sits on all sizes of chairs and eats an aristocratic luncheon from 
a sure-enough table. It has to make its own porridge, though, 
and the bears never come home at all. Nobody comes but a 
cat, and later, a few Navajos, all of whom seem equally well- 
disposed and uncommunicative. 

There is something that babbles, however 
ning water. It wouldn’t know what you meant if you called it 
a “brook,” but it has all the symptoms of one, and, in addition, 


a stream of run- 





a spring bubbling up out of the sandy bottom right in the midst 
of it. Altogether, it is a dear; and you tell the Expedition 
that it may go on and leave you to stay on, forever. When 
you see, however, how forlorn and dejected your devoted Bill 
looks at this announcement, you repent, and are again hoisted 
to his ample but uneasy back. 

It is too far, of course, to make the entire return trip today, 
but it is necessary for the unprovisioned excursion to reach 
supplies as soon as convenient. So it travels till dark, sups on 
rations of coffee and biscuits, and goes to bed. 

Going to bed is so easy when you journey without impedi- 
menta. You hang your hat and shoes on a cedar tree, roll up 
in your saddle blanket with the saddle itself for a pillow, and 
shut your eyes. 

Going to sleep is another matter. 

Next morning a ride of three hours brings you to camp in time 
for a seven o'clock breakfast. You are glad the boys have spied 
you coming and have the bacon curling up over the coals when 
you arrive. 

This happy episode over, the entire caravan puts itself into 
motion, and covers the distance to another spring before noon. 
It is not thirty miles away, though. But since that be chronicled, 
the fact that yet another spring is our portion for supper should 
receive honorable mention. This one is called Weepo, but not 
for the same reason that Eve named the Dodo. At least, it 
does not look lachrymal to the wayfarers. To complete the 
liquid extravagance, a shower comes up, and we are well moist- 
ened inside and out. 

This has to last through two more dry days, and then, behold, 
the Ship of the Desert swings into port, and all hands are ordered 
to disembark. 


Stanford University 


[To be continued. 
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A DAY SHADOW 
By CHARLES HORTON 


), SIR, Pennington,” the Colonel was saying, “there 
isn’t the least excuse for it—not the least! Given 
an average intellect, good health, no upbringing—a 
rearing under the worst conditions possible !—and 








a man, if he fails, has no one to blame but himself. 
Especially does this stand true in our Western country, where 
Opportunity knocks once every day, regularly, at every man’s 
door—and has done it for the past fifty years!” 

The Colonel was one of the “points of interest” in the South- 
west—to a select few. There was nothing that offered so pleas- 
ing a diversion from the long, tedious trip and the narrow con- 
fines of a Pullman as a stop-over at his ranch—provided you 
sought the lights of the country and not the shadows. A strong 
personality, wealthy, influential, powerful politically, indeed, the 
factor most felt where money exerted the wielding force, Colonel 
Anderson and his ranch were well worth the time expended, even 
though one’s business on the coast be of a pressing nature. 

This morning we had ridden fifteen miles to the fence—a trip 
the Colonel had proposed over breakfast. I had accepted the 
chance eagerly, for it afforded me a closer touch with ranch-life. 
And in covering his extensive lands, in viewing his many head of 
cattle, in talking with his boys, I had found, throughout, all the 
fancied interest such a life had held for me in the East. Circling 
on our return, we had struck off to the north and were now within 
a mile of the house. 

During the entire ride, this discussion of equality had been 
rife. The Colonel had met my obstinate disagreement with good- 
natured laughter; but, as we neared the house, he had re-opened 
the topic with a spirit which led me to conclude that he was 
maliciously holding me on the griddle. At his reiterated asser- 
tion, I had either nodded my head in dull acquiescence, or had 
brought up a chain of facts to disprove his claim. To his last 
thrust, however, I replied somewhat heatedly, for certainly I was 
not in accord with his views. 

“But there’s no room for question!” came his spirited rejoinder. 
“We have an equal chance! A boy of the slums, a boy of a ten- 
acre farm, a boy of a thirty-head ranch, Pennington, each has 
opportunities of success as well as the boy on the Avenue, the 
boy of a thousand-acre farm, the body of a ten-thousand-head 
ranch! He has them, not in spite of his lower station, but because 
of it! An imbecile? or one weak physically? Of course not— 
there isn’t the even show I speak of. But with the right stock in 
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him, under favorable God-gifts, there is!” And he spurred his 
horse, I following, for it was almost noon, and a good dinner 
awaited our coming. The Colonel dined at mid-day. 

“For example,” he continued, as we drew up to the ranch, 
“take the facts of my own life. My parents left Kansas, poor as 
preachers, for the gold-hills of California—’forty-nine, you 
know.” He stroked his beard reflectively, then went on. “There 
were nine of us huddled together in a_ three-by-nine prairie 
schooner, and all children—including the old folks, for a more 
youthful couple never lived than my parents. About three weeks 
out, we were surrounded and attacked, one morning, just as we 
were about to break camp, by a small band of roving Pawnees 
with plenty of nerve. Well, my father was killed, and the In- 
dians, withdrawing before the rapid fire of our wagon-train, 
picked up a younger brother of mine, who had strayed before the 
attack, and made off with him. He was about five years old, and, 
as I remember, the brightest one of us children. The men fol- 
lowed the renegades, but they got away. 

“Naturally, my dear sir, it fell to us boys to conduct to a finish 
what my father had begun. Well, we did it—and with consider- 
able success, you will admit. Two of them are in San Francisco 
to-day, well-liked and well-pocketed. The girls married com- 
fortably. I—well, the smallest interest I have in the world is 
this outfit.” The Colonel need not have said more, for the outfit 
was the largest in the Territory. “And, Pennington,” he con- 
cluded, forcibly, “we didn’t get our start in forty-nine gold! It 
was downright hard work—a hustle for a dollar at a dollar’s 
worth of hustle. The conditions under which we started could 
not have been worse. We But you grasp what I mean!” 

During the Colonel’s recital we had entered the patio fronting 
his place—one of the prettiest ranches in the Territory. Beau- 
tiful and inviting, it certainly was the least-expected of things in 
this land of amole and cactus. Through artificial irrigation the 
Colonel kept hardy and thriving trees that were foreign to the 
soil. Vines crawled over the porches and up the sides in true 
tropical density. Many varieties of cactus softened the flat- 
brown of the earth, lending to the entire establishment the ap- 
pearance of an oasis—a clump of green in a great, bare, monoton- 
ous, brown landscape. Entering the court I felt the cool of 
shaded eastern lawns, and as we dismounted, a man quickly ap- 
peared and took charge of the horses. We then strolled up to the 
porch—I with as keen an appetite as had ever possessed me. 

Mounting the steps, we observed a man seated on a low bench 
in the corner. He was reading a book. “Hello!” exclaimed the 
Colonel. “We've got a visitor.” The man apparently was deep 
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in the book, for he continued to read, his lips moving with every 
syllable. I noticed that he was leaning half off the bench on a 
support—a long, cactus cane which caught him beneath the arm, 
throwing up his shoulder into a semblance of deformity. One 
leg crossed the other, and between the tops of his shoes and the 
lower ends of his overalls, which were well drawn up, there were 
exposed two thin legs that seemed barely capable of supporting 
the body above. Humped over as he was, a dusty slouch hat 
drawn well over his eyes, a pair of torn trousers peeping plain- 
tively from beneath his shabby overalls, the man’s general ap- 





pearance was that of a bundle of rags. 

As we stepped over toward him, he raised his head and slowly 
closed his book, placing it away in an inner pocket of his thread- 
bare coat. Then, with the aid of his support, he rose stiffly and 
removed his hat. With a sweeping courtesy and the slow man- 
nerism of the Spaniard, he addressed us. 

“Good day, gentlemens. Would you plees—I haf come for 
some clothes for myself—for my children. I haf t’ree boys, two 
girls. I—plees—old clothes. I am ver’ poor. I haf make treep 
from Garcia Cafion, feefty-seex mile, on my burro. He is stay 
out there.” The man pointed toward an outer rim of trees. “1 
haf go to hospital in town. Horse he keeck me—here.” He 
pressed both hands to his left groin, while an expression of pain 
crossed his face. “It is hole two inches deep. I haf been in hos- 
pital t’ree weeks. I am now go home. I x 

“Let’s see the bruise,” the Colonel broke in. There was pity 
on his strong features. I stood a step or two back of him, and 





when he made the request, I experienced a queer sensation—one 
of semi-nausea. All my life I had avoided such things. 

The man looked quizzically at the Colonel an instant, then, 
peering carefully about, he loosened his clothes. 

Poor fellow! His entire left side, from his hip-bone down 
along the groin, was one blue-black abrasion. Toward the side 
protruded a swelling not unlike a half-egg. But the holes he 
spoke of were merely slight scars left from the surgeon’s syringe. 
As he stood there, pitifully exposed, a fit of coughing came over 
him and he weakly pressed the swelling, endeavoring mean- 
while to stay the cough. I turned away, for his suffering affected 
me acutely. 

“Have you had anything to eat?” asked the Colonel, kindly. 

The man threw out his hands with a slow gesture. He looked 
up sorrowfully. “I haf eaten one—two days ago. Not’ing from 
thees time. But I am not so much beggar. I want clothes fot 
my children. The mother haf die one year ago. They haf no 
mother. I am ver’ sorry. I want clothes—old clothes—shoes. 
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The eat—not so much deefference.” And again he shrugged his 
shoulders in Castilian indifference. Here the Colonel turned and 
entered the house, leaving the man silently gazing toward the 
ground. 

It was a beautiful day. The sun was warm, and the winds from 
the north, blowing gently through the cottonwoods, caused their 
weaker limbs to bow lazily. The grounds were swept with 
moving shadows. Outside the tamarack hedge, the man’s burro 
set up a shrill bray, which he repeated often, as though growing 
impatient. The man lifted his head. “I haf Franké, out there. 
It is all—except my children. They haf heem—playt’ing. They 
love heem—Franké.” And his eyes softened. 

I had been standing away from the old man. But now I drew 
near and sat down beside him. As I did so I noticed that a scar 
as large as a tea saucer encircled the side of his closely-cropped 
head. Spotting the scar were patches of hair, the stubby growth 
left from hospital shears. I was curious, and asked him about it. 

“Sefior, the Indians he scalp me long, long time ago. I was 
t’ree—mebbe four years old. I cannot remember. Indians he 
took me from my father, my mother. I am not Mesican. You 
see I haf not Mesican face.” He slowly stroked his features. I 
was impressed with the truth of this assertion. His face was 
large, his features sharp—intellectual. Save for his speech there 
was nothing of the Mexican about him. 

“You speek Spanish?” he asked, slowly bringing forth the 
book. 

I did not; and he turned the leaves and began to read aloud. 
“Prayers,” he said. “I haf get them from priest in town. I 
make copy. El priest he haf give me book. My name is here. 
See? I haf write it on this page—Jo Andrews. I haf remember 
it from first time, when I lose my—my parientes.” Here he 
turned more leaves, translating as he read. “I live in Garcia 
Cafion. It is too far for priest. I am ver’ glad of thees book.” 

Soon he replaced it in his pocket. “I am ver’ old, sefior.” There 
was a distant look in his eyes. “I am seexty-two years next 
month.” And he stroked his cheeks gravely. “I wish it was not 
so old,” he continued, reflectively, and then looked up and smiled. 
I failed to understand this, but he offered no explanation. 

As I sat watching him, my eyes held by the fascination of 
obvious misery, another fit of coughing seized him and he bent 
almost double over the racking convulsion. 

Soon he slowly straightened his body. “I am ver’ seek—too 
much seek. I haf too much trouble. My children—they haf no 
mother. I haf not’ing. But”—this was an unexpected turn—“I 
haf begin wrong! I didn’ know my father, my mother. The In- 
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dians he leave me. A Mesican he find me and bring me to his 
house when I am so high.” He indicated about four feet. “He 
was ver’ bad to me. I haf been sheep-herder for him. I run 
away. But I haf go back—no money, no trabajo.” 

“Work?” I asked. 

“Si, sefior—work, I haf say. But the old man he die. And 
prutty soon I marry. Prutty soon children. The mother haf die 
last year. Then I haf get keeck by horse—and I can do not’ing. 
Plees—I would like old shoes. You got any? These—not’ing.” 
He removed one. His feet were bare of stockings, and showed 
large bruises where the shoes, which were much too small for 
him, had rubbed the flesh. “These—not’ing,” he repeated, and 
looked up at me. His faded blue eyes and the surrounding lines 
told plaintively of the rough course of his life. 

I left him, and turned to enter the house. On the threshold I 
met the Colonel, who was returning with a servant. They were 
bearing an armful of clothes and a package of food. 

“Here you are, brother,” the Colonel said, cheerfully. 

The old man rose and accepted the articles. His face beamed 
with pleasure. “I t’ank you—I t’ank you, sefors. You are too 
kind.” And he mumbled a prayer in Spanish. Then gathering 
up some of the clothes, he held forth his arm for the others. But 
the Colonel intervened. “No, no! The man here will help you 
to your burro.” And the pair started slowly down the walk. 

We stood on the porch watching them. The man was bent, 
and hobbled along on the support, with his eyes to the ground. 
The servant stalked aloofly at his side. As the pair reached the 
outer hedge, the old man turned, removed his hat and bowed low. 
“] t’ank you, sefors; I t’ank you—for thees time.” He turned 





and disappeared behind the foliage. 

“One of Life’s shadows, eh, Pennington?” the Colonel said, 
thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” I replied, while a haunting resemblance in the appear- 
ance of these two extremes flitted through my mind. 

“Well, sir, Pennington, really I seldom do anything for his 
kind. But in this case something I don’t understand sent me to 
the cupboard.” The Colonel laughed, and we turned and entered 
the house. The cook was standing in the kitchen, impatiently 
waiting to serve dinner. 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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Sickening, repulsive, filthy, revolting, dis- 
gusting, horrible—all these adjectives, and 
others even more unladylike, may be justly 
applied to Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle, yet no other novel published in this 
generation, perhaps no novel ever before written, so sternly demands to be 
reckoned with. Jack London is quoted as calling it “the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
of wage-slavery.” The phrase is a striking one, but inadequate by as much 
as the disease is more important than a symptom. Chattel slavery was 
after all no more than a symptom of the disease of Greed—of the willingness 
to coin into drachmas not merely the blood of men but their hope, their 
ambition, their love, the virtue of women, the life of children—to squeeze 
them all dry of every physical, mental and spiritual possibility and then to toss 
them carelessly aside to rot. Now most of Mr. Sinclair’s terrific indictment 
deals with symptoms—particularly with the gruesome details of the special 
one known as “the Beef Trust”—but it is clear throughout that he understands 
the real nature of the malady itself, and that the remedy which he proposes 
is intended to heal the disease rather than to suppress its manifestations. 

I shall not attempt even to outline the story told in The Jungle, still 
less to follow it through the unspeakable filth of Packingtown. That is 
being exploited quite sufficiently just now in the daily press, and the world 
well understands that to Mr. Sinclair is due the credit for making public 
these infamies. But I cannot insist too strongly that his main purpose was 
not to expose foul methods of preparing certain kinds of food, not to 
secure better inspection of the packing industry, not even to cut down the 
profits of the Beef Trust. If that were all, between the reports of other 
investigators, the proposed legislation and the general nausea toward lard, 
canned meats, beef extract and other Packingtown products, he already 
has the scalp of the Beef Trust at his girdle. All this is but incidental. 
The most loathsome details concerning what has been offered to us to eat 
are of slight significance compared with the corruption and destruction of 
the men, women and children of Packingtown, which is incomparably its 
most hideous aspect. And all these horrors are, for Mr. Sinclair, only the 
mordant by the use of which he hopes to corrode deeply into the conscious- 
ness of mankind what he conceives to be his real message. This message 
may be briefly stated in words which he puts into the mouths of some of 
his characters, as follows: 

That the majority of human beings, under the conditions of modern 
competitive industry, are not yet human beings at all, but simply 
machines for the creating of wealth for others. They are penned 
up in filthy houses and left to rot and stew in misery, and the con- 
ditions of their life make them ill faster than all the doctors in the 
world could heal them; and so, of course, they remain centers of 
contagion, poisoning the lives of all of us, and making happiness 
impossible for even the most selfish. 
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Chat this condition will never be healed until the labor of humanity 


] 


shall belong to humanity, to be used for the purposes of humanity, 


and controlled by the will of humanity—in other words, until com 
petitive industry gives way to the common ownership and demo 
cratic management of the means of producing the necessities of life 

And, finally, that this economic change can be accomplished only 


through the class-conscious organization of the wage-earners 


wn 


his is, of course, Revolutionary Socialism; nor is it offered as anything 








else. The importance of 7he Jungle does not lie in any novelty in its doc 
trine, but in the method by which the doctrine is presented—a method which 
will attract tens of thousands of readers who would yawn over the mos 
powerful economic treatise, and which is likely to make hordes of converts 
through their imagination and sympathy who would be quite inaccessible t 
reasoned argument. 

I cannot close this quite inadequate comment upon book which has 
already, I believe, produced more important visible results than any other 
book ever did in the same time, better than by quoting its summing-up 
the case against the Beef Trust in its larger aspects 

It was the incarnation of blind and senseless Greed. It was 
monster devouring with a thousand mouths, trampling wit 
thousand hoofs; it was the Great Butcher—it was the spirit of Cap 
italism made flesh. Upon the ocean of commerce it sailed as 
pirate ship; it had hoisted the black flag and declared war upor 
civilization. Bribery and corruption were its every-day methods. Il 
Chicago the city government was simply one of its branch offices; 
it stole billions of gallons of city water openly, it dictated to the 
courts the sentences of disorderly strikers, it forbade the mayor t 
enforce the building laws against it. In the national capital it had 
power to prevent inspection of its product, and to fal 
reports; it violated the rebate laws, and when an 
threatened, it burned its books and sent its crimin; 
the country. In the commercial world it was a 
it wiped out thousands of businesses every year, it drove men to 
madness and suicide. It had forced the price of cattle so low as 
to destroy tne stock-raising industry, an occupation upon which whole 
states existed; it had ruined thousands of butchers who had refused 
to handle its products. It divided the country into districts, and 
fixed the price of meat in all of them; and it owned the refrig 
erator cars, and levied an enormous tribute upon all poultry and 
eggs and fruit and vegetables. With the millions of dollars a week 
that poured in upon it, it was reaching out for the control of other 
interests, railroad and trolley lines, gas and electri ght far 
chises—it already owned the leather and the grain business of the 
country The people were ip Over its enct 
ments, but nobody had an was e task of 
Socialists to teach and organize m, and prepare n ft ‘ 
time when they were to seize the huge machine called the Beet 
Trust, and use it to produce food for human beings and not to heap 
up fortunes for a band of pirat 

Che chapter from which | have quoted ends with the picture of the newly 
made Socialist lying sleepless, “for the glory of that joyt \ f the 
people of Packingtown marching in and taking possessior f e Umior 
Stockyard Any possibility that the people of Packingtow1 ing s 
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ignorant, debased and degraded (no matter for what reasons) as The Jungle 
draws them, might prove to be as reckless and unscrupulous a band of 
pirates as those they had driven out, and less skilled in navigation besides, 
seems never not to have disturbed the glory of that joyful vision. Yet right 
there is the core of the problem. For whenever the mass of the workers 
of the nation shall become convinced that the affairs of the nation will 
be on the whole better managed by an Industrial Republic than they are at 
present, then very shortly the Industrial Republic will arrive. The Jungle 
Publishing Co., New York. $1.50. 

It may seem like a far step from the remorseless and heartrending pictures 
of human greed and human suffering of The Jungle to an “estimate and 
f one of the sweetest, noblest and most useful women alive 


appreciation” « 
Caroline M. Seymour Severance. Yet the two books may very properly be 
named together; for, whether Mr. Sinclair be right or wrong in his con 
clusions, his inspiration is plainly the same as that which has glorified 
Madame Severance’s whole life—an absorbing passion for the uplift of 
humanity. Few lives have been more joyously and effectively consecrated 
to loving service than has this one; few have been so clearly and con 
sciously directed away from personal ends and towards universal ends. The 
little volume which contains a partial record of this magnificent service is 
published as The Mother of Clubs—a title which none who are familiar 
with Madame Severance’s relation to the woman’s club” movement will be 
inclined to challenge. It has been edited with loving care by Ella Giles 
Ruddy. I count Madame Severance one of the richest women in _ the 
world—rich not in money but in those priceless treasures which, we are given 
to understand on good authority, cannot be touched by moth or rust and 
require no burglar insurance. Baumgardt Publishing Co., Los Angeles 
$1 net 


Laird & Lee, of Chicago, in announcing their Glimpses of the San Francisco 
g i 


Disaster, say: “The publishers have endeavored to avoid all exaggeration, 
stating the facts with as much clearness and accuracy as possible under the 
circumstances.” A few samples of the accuracy which they found possible 
will be interesting. They say, in a brief introduction: “San José, Napa, Santa 


Rosa, Oakland and other centres of art and beauty, with their fair homes, 
were shattered and swept away. Leland Stanford, Jr., University, one of the 
world’s greatest centres of education, was also destroyed.” And again, under 
a picture of the Hotel Vendome, San José, “This beautiful, thriving city, 
almost completely destroyed by the devastating earthquake.” This is so wild 
and reckless an exaggeration of the damage done in the places named that it 
may be fairly called absolutely false. They show a “view across Fourth street 
after the earthquake,” which is in fact a view after the fire; and under the 
same title they specify as “among the famous structures that were wrecked,” 
the James Flood, Crocker, Mills, Shreve and Merchants’ Exchange buildings. 
Not one of these “famous structures” was wrecked, or even seriously dam- 
aged by the earthquake. Perhaps to Chicago publishers it makes no difference 
whether the damage was done by earthquake or fire—but it makes a vast 
difference to San Francisco. For a last example, I will cite the “General View 
Overlooking San Francisco Bay. . . Looking down upon a wilderness of 
gaunt brick walls, a tangle of ruined homes, all that is left of the once proud 
and prosperous Golden Gate City, the metropolis of the Pacific.” This may 
not have been intentional, but it comes pretty near being criminal. There are 
many square miles of San Francisco which were untouched by the flames and 
only slightly injured by the earthquake. 
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lhe same firm offer The Doomed City, A Thrilling History of San Fran 
-isco’s Destruction. Here is a sample thrill: “San Francisco was a fur- 
] } } 


nace, and those who came out of it after that were blinded, stunned, speech- 


less or -babbled with children’s tongues and leered with the idiot’s eyes.” At 


which I seem to hear the shade of the lamented Josh Billings sob out, “T 


is 2, 2 match!” 


With Walt Whitman in Camden, by Horace Traubel, is a most informing 
and intimate record of the daily life, thought and speech of that good, gray 
poet whose “barbaric yawp” sounded so finely and constantly the brother 
hood of man. It covers a period of less than four months, in 1888, but 
covers that period with Boswellian thoroughness. Mr. Traubel says of his 
own work: 

The record begs no questions. Never makes worse of better o1 
better or worse. Tries to explain away no sin. Tries to lug in no 
virtue. Whitman was not afraid of the man who would make too 
little of him. He was afraid of the man who would make too much 
of him. He knew that it was easier to survive some kinds of en 
emies than to survive some kinds of friends. Whitman did not 
insist on his faults. But he wanted them all counted it. The last 
fault with the first fault. He would rather have been thought too 
little of than too much of. I have never lost sight of his command 
of commands: “Whatever you do, do not prettify me.” 

The volume is not recommended to the reader for mere entertainment, 
though the right kind of reader will find a very high order of entertainment 
in it. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $3 net 

After reading Boyville, I gladly add the name of its author, John E 
Gunckel, of Toledo, O., to that part of my mental calendar on which are 
jotted such names as Sidney Peixotto, of the Columbian Park Boys’ Club, 
San Francisco, Ben B. Lindsey, of the Denver Juvenile Court, and (going 
back more than a generation) Lewis Pease, of the Five Points House of 
Industry in New York—men who by dint of sheer love and sympathy and 
horse-sense have converted thousands of “little toughs” into useful, respected 
and self-respecting citizens. If there is a loftier service which any man can 
render to the community or to the race, I do not know what it is. Boyville 


is the record—or rather it contains very brief and modest excerpts from the 
I 





record—of the Toledo Newsboys’ Association, which had its 


heart and brain of Mr. Gunckel, and to which he has furnished the controlling 





inspiration for fifteen years. Every lover of his kind should read it. The 
Franklin Co., Toledo, O. 75 cents 


Charles Dwight Willard’s City Government for Young People is the first 
attempt to provide a text-book in that field for school use—and the author 
has made a distinct success. The book is offered not as an addition to the 


existing curriculum, but as a substitute for courses in Civics or Civil Govern 


ment, on the very rational theory that the part of his govern 





ment with which the citizen-to-be must come into contact most 
closely, and most continuously, is the part concerning which he should first 
have exact knowledge. The purpose of the book is not merely, nor mainly, 
to give information, but to help in the making of better citizens. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York 


CHARLES AMADON Moopy 
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HUMBOLDT COUNTY AND THE CITY 
OF EURERA 
By WM. AYERS 


ee) UREKA, Humboldt Bay, and Humboldt County, situated on 
the Pacific Coast in Northern California, between the fortietl 


and forty-first parallels of latitude, are not unknown to the 


country at large, but hitherto have received but a s 


nall part 


ie attention at the hands of the public press to which 


heir unsurpassed opportunities and ni 





wealth entitle 





them when impartially compared with other sections of the Pacific Coast 

Favored as all parts of the western shore have been by Nature's bountifu 
gifts, it is the opinion of those who have made a careful study of the 
country surrounding Humboldt Bay, that there is no section that surpasses, 


and many that. do not equal Humboldt in the variety and wealth of he 


natural resources, the equability of her climate, and natural means for 
industrial development. Finally, the location is such as to give a most 


decided commercial advantage on the Pacific, when the various approaches 


and lines of travel shall have been improved and perfected by moder 


engineering science, and the artificial methods of the present 





Humboldt’s mineral, agricultural, horticultural, timber and manufacturing 
possibilities are so full and complete as to constitute her an empire within 
herself, possessing all the natural elements to make a territory and com 
munity of exceptional wealth and surpassing prosperity, even t 

; 


off from all the rest of the world. Her independence and individualit 


- 


in this respect is pronounced, emphatic and aggressive, as is the physical 
feature which she presents in the geography of this section of the world 


No one can take even a casual glance 


it the map of North America without 
noting the huge “shoulder-of-mutton” which the most westerly coast of 
the United States presents, pushing aggressively into the Pacific waters 
This bold headland comprises, and is embraced by, the county of Humboldt 


Just a few miles north of this most westerly point of the United States 











Humboldt Bottom and Stump Lend in Cultivation 
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is the safe, commodious, land-locked harbor of Humboldt Bay, upon the 


shore line of which is situated the city of Eureka, the eldest harbor-sister 


of the Queen City of the Pacific—San Francisco 


lo the incoming passenger by steamer the coast of Humboldt County, 
the Bay of Humboldt and the city of Eureka present a series of at i 


tractive 
1 coming up the coast the conformation of 


the shore-line has gradually forced the steamer westward until she is fully 


and most interesting views. | 


Ss 


one hundred miles west of San Francisco and has reached a latitude that 
receives to the fullest degree the genial influence of the Japan current in 
its course toward this continent from the southern seas. Just before reaching 
Cape Mendocino, the extreme promontory, King’s Mountain raises its head 
sheer from the water-line 5,000 feet above the sea, which altitude would 
cause it to be snow-capped the greater part of the year were its location 
farther inland; but here on the coast, subject to the Japan current, as well 
as the south winds during the season of storms, snow is seen on it but 


a 
few weeks in the year 














A Business Street in Eureka 


Passing on, the coast hills tumble down into lesser elevations, broken 
here and there by wonderfully productive valleys of several miles in extent. 


through which the rivers debouch from the mountains in the background, 
discharging their clear waters into the ocean. 

Nearing the entrance to the harbor, the face of the country immediately 
on the coast is greatly softened and less rugged; there is more of flat, valley, 

nd rolling table-land, and the elevations are but hills instead of mountains. 
\s the steamer crosses the bar and moves up the channel, the city of 
Eureka is gradually unfolded to view, and, framed with the dark green of 
the retreating forest hills, with the placid bay for the foreground, it makes 
a most attractive and interesting picture. 

Landing at the wharf of this northern metropolis, the Queen City of 
the Redwood Realms, the visitor finds a clean city, with well-paved streets 
and substantial edifices, built on an admirable site, and having mosi perfeci 
drainage. The site is on the southerly shore of Humboldt Bay, which is 
shaped very like a crook-necked squash, the city being built on the shoulder 
or blunt point which intrudes into and causes the crook in the bay. ‘ihis 
concave water-line, and consequent convex shore-line, makes a sweep of 
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about six miles around the front of the city and its outer limits, and gives 
a west, north and east water-line and front The city’s growth will neces 
sarily be southward and eastward, by reason of the bay shore-lines 

The deepest and best water to accommodate shipping is west and north, the 
east giving more upon salt marsh-lands with intervening sloughs. The 
city rises from the water’s edge in a gentle slope toward the south, and 
the natural water-system can be illustrated admirably by comparison with a 
widely-extended fan, the dividing ridge, which reaches back to the moun 
tains, rising gently for the first three or four miles, representing the handl 
and the divergent water-courses draining the ground representing the rays 
of the fan. 

Looking southward and eastward, the hills, forest-covered, rise higher 
and higher as they recede from the bay. The near-by tables and forest 
slopes are gradually yielding their kingdom to the inroads of the !umbermen 
first, then the wood gatherers, later to be followed by the cottages of 




















New City Hall, Eureka 


suburban dwellers, who are thus clearing the way for the coming of improved 
streets and substantial buildings. The scattered cottages now extend south 
ward from the most northerly water front for two and one-half miles 

A bird’s-eye view of the city from the cupola of the Court Honse, showing 
its plan, affords a pleasing prospect of straight streetways, having a gentle 
decline toward the bay. The general prevalence of good sidewaiks is a 
distinguishing feature of the city. 

The area contained within the corporate limits at present is about five 
and one-half square miles. The streets run principally with the United 
States surveys. The city has about eighty-five miles of improved streets, 
fifty blocks of which in the business portion of the city are bituminized 
upon substantial concrete foundations. There are nearly one hundred and 
fifty miles of sidewalks, some of cement, some of asphalt, but the greater 
portion of two-inch redwood plank. The lay of the land makes possible 
an absolutely perfect drainage and sewer system, the topography resembling 
the back of an ordinary shovel, giving opportunity for outfalls on three 
sides in as many directions. 

The growth of the city the last four years has been rapid, but healthy, and 
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ars a reputation which overwh Imed it with orders for its product. Carefy] 
attention to working detaj}s and good management are to be credited with 
rt of this success, but the principal foundati m lies in the complete adapta 
ity of climate and water to the requirements of woolen manufacture 
Flax grown and decorticated in Humboldt and sen to Washington has been 
Pronounced by the Department of the Interior to by equal to fibre grown in 
he districts 6f the w. rid where the highest quality of flax is produced It 
the opinion of practical men that a flax pinning tactory here would prove 
ermanently paying instity Ion 
Humboldt Bay, as yet S not reached that position fo} which Nature 
as plainly designed he; Granting San Francisco to be the commercial] 
ter and Queen ( ty of the Pacific, Eureka and Humboldt Say, for com 
nding position, can « y claim second place, and the near future are 
stined develop as commercial center for and ay between the 
e1 nd Cl Zz ne great inland distributing point United States 
cl W ri leng ‘ present established commereta route \t first 


me, continues, there being but few idle people The many Opportunities 
make possible the he thy assimilation of a large stream of Incoming popu 
ation. The rush of building kept up during the last three or four years 
has been hardly sufficient to house the newcomers and the alternative of 
song mto rooms, as in the large cities, has to t large extent been adopted 
Quite a number of residence 


Eureka has been 1] 
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city has long since become, 

has taken on the ppearance, methods and busijnec< of, a Pacific Coast 

opolis. The details of the evolution of the lumbering industry, and 

tne expansion of the « ty’s business into a recognized factor in the commerce 

ot the world, would hy {00 voluminous for the limits of this article It is 

ust to say, however, that during this devel pment the lumbering industry 

leld, and stil] holds, the leading place i; Humboldt’s manufactures and 
lerce 


lhe count 
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favorable for manufactur 
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houses are now being built in flats 
© ve center of the redwood lumber manufacture of Hum 
Ince its beginning in i851, but the cit 





f Humboldt js fortunate in that tly 
‘ing in other lines. A wel equipped woolen factory, 
five years ago. made the unusual] record of winning in two 


conditions are emins 




















One of Humboldt’s Redwood: 
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thought this is not so understood, but the fact is that this bay and port 
is about one hundred miles west of San Francisco; a large majority of the 
craft coming from ports across the Pacific to California coast ports, sight 
Humboldt first, then sail to their destination. “~wo reasons impel this result: 
First, Humboldt being the most westerly land of the United States, it is 
sought for and sighted as a beacon. Second, the lower, or southern, edge 
of the Japan current flowing toward this continent, serves directly to this port 

On the other hand, the lowest passes in the great Sierra Nevada chain of 
mountains, the Pit River Cafion and Beckwourth Pass are almost directly 
to the eastward of Humboldt Bay, and are the two lowest gateways to the 
Pacific through that chain of mountains for a distance of at least one thousand 
miles 

One of these passes, the Beckwourth, has already been invested by the 
Western Pacific road, and the work of reaching the Pacific Coast by the 
most direct route from the East is gradually taking shape. The ever-growing 
demand for quicker and quicker dispatch in both travel and freight across 
the continent are forcing this innovation 

[he first roads across the continent were not built for dispatch, but for 
land exploitation; the longest road that could be projected enabled the 
1 has passed, and the demands of 
for quick dispatch in the carrying 





projectors to get the most land. That er 
trade and travel are requiring roads built 

















Eureka Free Library 


trafic. Eureka and Humboldt Bay, lying on the coast immediately opposite 
and west of the two lowest passes that occur in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
as before stated, form the free, open gateways to the Pacific, the natural 
highway for the travel and traffic between the Orient and other trans-Pacific 
countries and the Middle West and Atlantic sea-board 

[he country through which such road will pass has no superior on the 
continent in natural wealth; its mineral and agricultural resources can hardly 
be exaggerated. Pursuing a practically direct line across the continent, both 
freight and travel could have far quicker dispatch than is at present afforded 
from San Francisco, or over 





by the circuitous routes to the south or north 

steep and dangerous grades of the Central Pacific 

all these advantages are considered—our extreme western position 
current, on the one side, and the owest pass and the most direct 


an undeveloped country of wonderful 





the other, and 
promise, where Nature 





leveled the way—engineering science 











is certain to find out the facts in its search for conditions which wil 
tend to dominate an eagerly s¢ carrying business 
And it would appea that these facts have dawned upon at east one of 
he great railroad companies—the Western Pacific—which is now making 
active, energetic and : sive efforts to invest t field and build another 
rans-continental road, having its western terminal on Humboldt Bay l we 
rge water-front properties ] e recently been bonded in the interest of 
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that company, and the citizens of Eureka, having the faith of conviction in 
the business stability and soundness of the enterprise, have undertaken to 
raise a bonus of one hundred thousand dollars to assist in the preliminary 
task of starting construction work, which is to commence within six months 

lhe harbor of Humboldt Bay, even partially improved, could accommodat 
the commerce of a hemisphere Even under adverse conditions, with a partly 


built jetty system, vessels of two thousand tons burthen easily and _ safely 
come and go, and with the completion of the jetty system as first designed 
by the U. S. Board of Engineers, will undoubtedly accommodate all the 
ordinary sea-going craft. Besides this, the harbor city of Eureka is con 
nectéd by rail with Trinidad, a sheltered roadstead twenty miles distant, 
which can accommodate the largest vessels that float alongside her wharf 
\ comparatively small expenditure would make of Trinidad a safe, protected 

harbor of limited anchorage 
An incontestible card in favor of Humboldt as a residence place is its 
equable climate. Especially does this apply to Eureka. In this it holds a 
position and record above all other sections of the coast by reason of its 
even temperature. On this point San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Fresno, Sacramento, all must yield to the official record in favor of Eureka 
which gives that city the least range of temperature of the six places; and 
! lar narth, yet its extreme lowest temperature is 


though its location is so 
but a few degrees below that of the cities of Southern California. For in 














Eel River Dairy Farm 





stance, take the three winter months, January, February and December, note 
the lowest temperature reached during each of the three months, and then 
take the average of those three lowest tempratures, and we have for the 
lowest winter temperature in Eureka in 1899, 30°; In 1900, 35°; in Ig01, 32°; 
in 1902, 34, and in 1903, 33°, which gives a mean lowest winter temperature 


for five years of a fraction less than 33 On the other hand, the highest 
winter temperature for the same years was in round numbers, taking the 
mean and not counting fractions, is as follows: In 1899, 59°; in 1900, 65 

in 1901, 65°; in 1902, 68°; in 1903, 65°, or a general mean of highest tem 


perature for the five years during the winter months of 62 

During these five years the range of winter temperature in Eureka, from 
highest to lowest, was 27°; in San Francisco, 29°; in Sacramento, 35°; it 
San Diego, 35°; in Los Angeles, 46°, and in Fresno, 64 

Considering that Eureka is nearly one thousand miles north of Los 
Angeles and San Diego, this official showing of her winter climate is 
exceptional for the latitud 

One more exhibit on this important subject and we will pass on to other 


things. The government reports average the temperature at Eureka by 
months thirteen years as follows: January, 46.4°; February, 46.4 
March, April, 49.5°; May, 52.3°; June, 54.7°; July, 55.6°; August 
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56.4° ; September, 4; October, 53.3°; November, 50.8°; December, 47.8 
making a total average of 51.4 lhe annual rainfall is about forty-five 
inches 

As a health proposition, Eureka and Humboldt present exceptional features 
Chere are many people of bilious habit, tottering on the brink of the grave 
who have been restored to robust health by a few months’ residence in the 
bracing, invigorating atmosphere of Eureka, which prevails along the coast 
generally. On the other hand, there is a zone of country inside, or eastward 
of, the redwood belt, fifteen to twenty miles from the coast, which is a natural 
Sanitarium for all persons afflicted with pulmonary trouble. The coast s« 
breezes and fogs are too strong and bracing for these people, but after 
these breezes, laden with invigorating ozone as they are, have drifted through 
the balsam forests of redwood, spruce, fir, hemlock and pine, and have becom 
tempered and softened by contact with the forests and hills, they come as 





healing balm to weak lungs and affected bronchial tubes. Much can b 
written on this score, but this simple statement of natural facts and con 





should be sufficient for all persons of ordinary intelligence 
Humboldt has a great future in the ricultural, horticultural and dairying 
industries, in all of which, particularly the two latter, she stands well in the 


forefront with the best sections of the coast Althou 1 t 





its dairying district 

















Redwood Stump Land Cleared and in Cultivation 


is acknowledged to stand first on the coast, and its output always commands 
the highest market prices, yet so great are the undeveloped possibilities in 
this industry that each year witnesses great strides both in expansion of the 
business and the perfecting of the methods. 

The undeveloped, but already demonstrated, possibilities in horticulture 
are even greater than in the dairying industry. Humboldt is the home ot 
the berry fruits and of most of the tree fruits. Berries grow in unsurpassed 
profusion and perfection without irrigation. Apples, pears, peaches and 
cherries reach a perfection which commands the highest market pric« 

Humboldt not only presents a most inviting field to the fruit grower 
but in a lecture before a recent convention of the California Fruit Growers 
Luther Burbank, the great horticulturist, read a paper on walnut culture in 
which he called attention to the fact that almost every nut grown finds 
congenial home in Northern California. He said that the Royal walnut 
otherwise known as the English, European, etc., would, in some of 
improved forms, always be the leader. Our southern neighbors, he said, 
“have been the first to obtain and bring into bearing these improved varieties 
and they have been well repaid for their foresight and enterprise; for 
nothing which grows on trees pays better than walnuts.” He said th 
“Central and Northern California were just waking up to the fact that 1 
better walnuts can be grown anywhere than here,” citing the fact that near 
Santa Rosa the Franquette and Santa Rosa varieties produce nuts which 


- 
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have so far in all cases brought eighteen or twenty cents a pound, and even 
more, by the ton, when those from other sections were selling at from nine 
to fourteen cents. 

A citizen of Eureka, desiring to be certain as to the application of his 
remarks to Humboldt County, wrote to Mr. Burbank and asked if his 
remarks included Humboldt and the extreme northern end of the State. He 
replied that his remarks applied to Humboldt as well as to Sonoma, and 
that the English walnut is well adapted to this county. “They will do well 
on either valley bottom-lands or hill-lands, if the soil is deep, without 
hardpan or standing water. River bottom is best; redwood land especially 
fine. They can be planted anywhere within a mile of the coast, if not in a 
very windy locality.” 

With such authority as a basis for experimental venture, and with the 
practically open areas of vast extent and promise that obtain in Northern 
California, here is a most inviting field for industrial development which will, 
in conjunction with the almost limitless possibilities in fruit culture, assimi- 
late an increased population of many thousands annually for many years. 
Chis zone of country has been proved, and stands unchallenged as the home 
of the apple, peach, pear, quince, cherry, and all the berry fruits, almost 
invariably winning first premiums at both State and national exhibitions 
whenever they appear in contest with other sections 

Practical tests made in canning Humboldt-grown small fruits have devel 
oped the fact that her berry fruits are unequalled for canning purposes, 
preserving flavor, shape and firmness to a degree that has given them first 
position for table use. Apparently the only things required to develop an 
enormous industry in growing and preserving fruits in this county are trans- 
portation to move the products, and the energy, capital and enterprise t 
develop the field. 

Humboldt County can supply, moreover, water-power for the generation 
of electric power to an extent that would be ample to run the combined 
machinery and rolling-stock of the Pacific coast. These opportunities are 
not confined or grouped in one section, but are fairly distributed over the 
length and breadth of the county, and easily accessible to undeveloped crude 
values and naturally productive areas. In its length of one hundred and 
eight miles by an average width of forty miles, it is very evenly divided by 
five considerable rivers—the Mattole, Eel, Mad, Redwood and Klamath. 
Both the Klamath and Eel Rivers have large tributaries which still farther 
subdivide the territory, and the opportunities for power generation and 
operation. 

But, after all is said, the earnest seeker after a new home, or a new 
business field, should come to Humboldt and see for himself. The great 
development that will open. with the commencement of operations this year 
will make openings for many people of many callings 


) 





A Drive of Humboldt Turkeys Just Before Thanksgiving 
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CHICO, BUTTE COUNTY 
By W. J. COSTAR 


AHEN Chico is mentioned in California, the name of Bidwell 


is remembered; for it was here that John Bidwell, the pioneer 






— 


|| es ’ ’ ’ 
yy of ‘41, builded a home and a name that will forever live in 
# the annals of California. 


t 


In the early days, while other men were delving in t 


1e 
earth for gold, young Bidwell was also using the spade and 

shovel, but for another purpose. ‘The fertile soil and prolific vegetation, the 
abundant water supply and the healthful climate of the north end of the 
great Sacramento Valley attracted his attention, and though but a young 
man, he recognized the nucleus of an empire, and immediately set to work 
developing the resources of the country. 

The water courses and the natural growth of timber along their banks 
were jealously guarded 

Experiments were made with grains and grasses, fruit and ornamental 
trees, to such an extent that when the U. S. Government decided to estab 
lish a Plant Introduction Garden in California, the work of General John 
sidwell clearly demonstrated that no place in California was better adapted 
for the purpose than at Chico, county of Butte. 

Dr. B. F. Galloway, Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, in an interview said: 

“The Sacramento Valley is certainly a wonderful place. Around Chico 











John Bidwell, Pioneer of °’41 
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CHICO, BUTTE COUNTY 
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almost anything can be grown. When the Government sent out men to 


study the conditions in California with the view of establishing an experi- 


mental garden, they, one and all, came back and could talk nothing but 
Chico. No matter if they started with the South or with the North, they 
invariably wound up with Chico 

“Well, I heard so much about Chico that I became rather set against 
the place. I did not intend to go back and talk Chico. But I have changed 
my mind; Chico deserves it all. The Sacramento Valley can be made 
the garden spot of the world 

“When I enter a place I do not look at the pe 


at the trees and the shrubs Then I know what is in the soil. When one 


ple and buildings ; 1 look 


finds, as I did in this valley, orange, walnut, palm, camphor, apricot, apple 


and prune trees growing side by side, it seems marvelous. It is unique 


And all these are grown without irrigation, too 














U. S. Plant Introduction Station at Chico 


“What you need is the doctrine of more diversified crops. As I said, 
this valley could be made the garden spot of the world; all you have to do 
is to spread out The ambition used to lean toward getting hold of land, 
but people are realizing that the small land holder is the man to make 


money, provided he ‘spreads out’ and caters to the market 


“Newer systems are coming, Oriental trade is opening up an immense 
new field. But the farmers should be improving what they have now. 

“One new field in which there are great possibilities is that of raising 
camphor. Every year we import some $2,000,000 worth of camphor. Now, 
in Chico, I noticed one camphor tree seventy or more feet in height. We 
have found a method of extracting the gum which makes it possible for 
our producers to compete with the cheap foreign labor. 

“Then again, morphine can also be produced. Everyone knows how the 
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poppy grows here. We also import $2,000,000 of this every year for 
medicinal purposes. There are also other fields that I might mention. 

“We intend to work hand in hand with the State experimental stations 
They are doing good work, and we wish to give them due credit. President 
Wheeler, of the State University, has been doing good work here, and 
as soon as he gets the new stations he will no doubt do better. The State 
can do things we cannot, and we can do things they can’t. Thus by working 
together we can accomplish a great deal of good. The work at Chico 
is the largest in the West, and will benefit the whole State. The Sacra 
mento Valley is the one place in California.” 

Rancho del Arroyo Chico, of which the site of the city of Chico is a 
part, was granted to John Bidwell by the Mexican Government 

After his death, which occurred on the fourth day of April, 1900, a large 
portion of this famous grant was subdivided into small tracts and sold to 


eastern homeseekers 











The Bidwell Home at Chico 


Nineteen hundred and eighty acres were deeded to the city of Chico 
for a public park, which will no doubt some day have a national reputation 

The park is heavily timbered with oak, sycamore, alder, ash, and the 
flowering shrubs and vines native to this part of California. Standing as 
guardian over his children is the famous “Sir Joseph Hooker Oak,” the 
largest oak tree in the world. Through the entire length of the park flows 
the beautiful Arroyo Chico, a mountain stream of pure crystal water, 
abounding with speckled trout and other game fish 

With one stroke of the pen, without money and without price, the widow 
of the illustrious pioneer, now living, and who is carrying out the generous 
impulses of her husband, transferred the title to this natural park to the 
city of Chico. It is a princely gift; the water right alone, commercially 
viewed, is worth $250,000, to say nothing of the land that goes with it 


Another testimonial to the fertile soil of this section is the Banyan fig-tree 


of Rancho Chico. The cutting stuck in the ground more than fifty years 
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The “Swimming Hole’? in Chico’s 2000-acre Park 


+ 


ago is now a giant thirteen feet in circumference. Its branches have taken 
root and formed arches and braces that support a canopy that at noon-day 
would shelter from the sun’s rays thirty-five hundred men, allowing for 
each man four square feet. This tree has grown to such immense propor 
tions that it has become necessary to cut the branches that encroach upon 
valuable ornamental trees adjacent to it. 

The fig is a very healthful and palatable fruit, either fresh or dried, and 








A Driveway in Chico’s 2000-acre Park 
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The Foot Log in Chico’s 2000-acre 
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is wonderfully prolific, maturing two crops in a season. It is therefore 
quite apparent to the reader that a tree of the dimensions herein described 
would be not only a great curiosity, but a revenue producer also 
Chico by no means depends solely for her income upon agriculture anc 1 
horticulture. Over four millions of dollars are invested here in factories : 


The Diamond Match Co. and the Sierra Lumber Co., immense wood-working 
ht and day to supply the demand for 





concerns, will soon be running night and day t 1 
doors, windows, and !umber occasioned by the disastrous fire in Sar 
Francisc 
lhe people who labor in these factories are happy and contented, because 
they are prosperous heir homes are in the suburbs, usually on acre 
tracts—a parcel of ground that is quite popular here, for it insures the 
ywwner the bulk of his living \ little patch of alfalfa for his cow, a garden | 
poultry ¢ sure n rchard of var S ble fruits, such as 


and a 
oranges, lem¢ 


from which he could pluck a rose for the dining table every day in the 


year—all these are not only possible, but usual, on the little home-place 
The population of Chico, including the numerous additions, is estimated 
to be 10,000, and is rapidly growing. At the present time Chico is experi 
s period. There is an immense fruit crop in sight, 


encing a most prosperous } 
the drying and packing of which will require a large force of men, women 
] 1 building and the electric power development now 





and children; the railroad bi 1g t 

going on in this part of the State are employing an id Chico 

on account of her rive d rail facilities is the 1 1g point 
An interurban electric rf way system has its he ind has 

just ¢ ympleted one piece s gf vad, wl ch connect Western 

Pacific at Oroville The road is well equipped with up-to-date passenger 


~oaches, and rapid transit is the watchword 
being made north and sotth from Chico, and it will 


Surveys are now 
miles of electric roads will be in operation in this 


not be long until many 


+} 


e State 


part of 
No place in California has a brighter future 
\ffer the home-seeker or the investor 


1an Chico, nor more to 











The Le: ning Oak in Chico’s 2000-acre Park 
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CITY OF BIGGS, IN BUTTE COUNTY 
By J. M. COFFMAN 


IOST favorably located in the northern part of the State, its 
eastern portion extending for miles up the timbered flanks of 
the mighty Sierra Nevadas, where numerous streams follow 


the course of cafion and gorge to form the common source 





of the Noble Feather River, and extending westward to the 


Sacramento River, Butte County stands unrivaled in her dive 


sified products, varied resources, climatic conditions, and in all that tends 


to the health, happiness, comfort and prosperity of an intell 
! é 





and prosperous, dense population 

Butte County has an area of 1,763 square miles; an altitude from 94 fee 
to about 7,000 feet; mean annual temperature, 65.25 degrees 

The valley and foothill portion of the county has a semi-tropic climate 
all the year, while the mountains rise to an altitude of 6,649 feet, 
snow-capped in winter, at the same time when the golden orange is ripening 
about the city of Biggs in time for the Thanksgiving market, in the mont 
of November 

The annual rainfall is from 20 to 50 inches, according t cation, com- 
mencing about October and alternating with warm, sunny days until May 

Butte County is one of the leading fruit, grain, vegetable, gold mining, and 
lumber producing counties of Californi Her orange, lemon, fig, grape, al 
varieties of deciduous fruits, and all kinds of nuts are unexcelled 

Butte County fruits, when dried and in jars, take first premiums at world 


and State fairs. 




















Feather River near Biggs 
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Drying Fruit Near Biggs 


At California's mid-winter fair Butte County won first premium on her 
citrus fruits, and $1,235 in premiums out of a total of $2,500 awarded. Butte 
County oranges ripen from four to six weeks earlier than in the southern 
portion of the State, and thereby capture the November market. It is 
conceded that the finest oranges (navel) grown in the world are produced 
in Butte County. 

Centrally located in the heart of Butte County’s fertile and productive 
valley lands, on the California & Oregon Railroad, 73 miles north of Sacra 


mento, is situated the flourishing little city of Biggs, with a population of 


about 1,000. 


Biggs is an incorporated city of the sixth class, governed by a board of 





five trustees, a marshal, clerk, recorder, treasurer, etc. 





The city owns a first-class water-works system and electric light and power 


plant. 
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Corn Growing in a Biggs Yard 
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Hotel Colcnia, Biggs 


Biggs has an excellent public school, employing four experienced teachers 
There are two churches, well attended, and flourishing Sunday schools All 
the prominent fraternal societies, a progressive Ladies’ Improvement Club 
Ladies’ Aid Society, a free library, and a Board of Trade 


s 


The Sacramento Valley Bank owns and occupies one 
best furnished buildings north of Sacramento 
The leading commercial interests are represented in Biggs by men of 


means, experience, enterprise, and public spirit. Biggs has one of the largest 


brick warehouses in the State, besides other immense buildings for the storage 


of grain, fruit, hay and other products, and a large brick cannery. In August 














Sacramento Valley Bank, Biggs 
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1903, a conflagration destroyed an entire business block, mostly brick buil 


ings, imposing a great loss on the owners. Within a short time an entire 


new block of modern buildings has sprung from the ruins, among them 
the finest and most modern hotel in the Sacramento Valley 

\ glance over the dwelling portion of town shows many handsome city 
residences and ntimerous neat cottages, shaded by evergreen trees, orange 
trees laden with the golden fruit, and ever-blooming flora 

The professions and trades are well represented in Biggs 

Surrounding Biggs and contributary to this city as a commercial cente1 
is a vast area of land of unsurpassed richness, its even surface unmarred by 
break or rock or hill for miles. To the north and west are the boundless 


ic 


grain fields; to the east and south are orchards, alfalfa fields, garden land 
in abundance, adapted to the successful production of every fruit, berry, 
vine, nut, vegetable, hemp, flax, etc 

Some of the largest deciduous fruit orchards in the world, including 
the world-famous Rio Bonito peaches, are located along the Feather River 
three miles east of Biggs. 

The rapid growth and development of Biggs and rural surroundings 1s 
now assured. Many magnificent large holdings are now being subdivided 
into small tracts and placed on the market at prices within the means of 
men of ordinary circumstances and await the coming of thrifty husbandmen 

The Butte County Canal Company has completed an immense irrigation 
canal which will supply these lands with an abundance of water at reasonable 
cost, thus assuring the grower repeated crops, independent of rainfall. 

The Northern Electric Railway is butlding its road through these lands 
and will afford excellent transportation facilities 

Thousands of industrious, intelligent and progressive people can find here 
the unequaled advantages of a healthful climate and pure water, and the 
opportunity of securing a home, comfort, happiness and prosperity 

















May Roses in Biggs 
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GRIDLEY, BUTTE COUNTY 
By W. D. BURLESON 


}MONG those sections of California now undergoing rapid 
development as a result of irrigation and subdivision of lands, 
Gridley is leading the van 


Gridley is located in Butte County, seventy miles north of 





Sacramento, 160 miles north of San Francisco, and about 500 
miles north of Los Angeles. The town was established at 
about the time of the building of the California & Oregon Railroad, in the 
early seventies. It has a population of about 1500, has five churches, a fine 
public school housed in a new $20,000 building, a splendid high school, 

fruit cannery employing 400 people during the season, and a packing hous« 


} 


which gives employment to about a hundred persons. Besides these, ther« 


are great grain warehouses, fine modern stores, hotels, an opera house, fir¢ 
department, and beautiful public park. It is on the main line of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad; and the Northern Electric Railroad, on which constructior1 


has been going on for some time, will touch the town 


Last fall the Butte County canal was completed and water was turned 


into the big ditcl The irrigation system of which this canal is the mait 


artery was conceived many years ago, and it was known and realized that 


the possibilities of ‘uniting land and water were better in this vicinity thar 
in almost any other portion of California. That such an opportunity should 
have remained unimproved for so long is due to the natural fertility of the 
soil of the neighborhood, and to the fact that the annual rainfall was suffi 
cient to produce profitable grain crops. The owners of the land were not 
forced to adopt irrigation while they could harvest 30 to 50 bushels of wheat 


to the acre from their fields. They had a good thing and the work was easy 
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Head Gate Butte County Canal 
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GRIDLEY, BUTTE COUNTY 











Cutting Alfalfa near Gridley 


Why fuss with irrigation when everybody was on Easy Street? 


But live people from the outside saw that if the irrigatiun opportunity was 
improved, the lands that were producing wheat could be made to grow fruit 
and alfalfa and made to earn interest on much larger valuations per acre 
[he engineering problem was as easy as a railroad through a flat country 
[he water supply was perennial and abundant. The land was naturally rich 
and the region had gained a reputation as a fruit country. Its peaches are 
the best in the whole State. Two crops of 
Capital was easily interested and the canal was 


alfalfa per season were being 


secured without irrigation 
built. The problem was solved and the era o 

To a person familiar with conditions in Southern California it 
strange that land within a radius of six miles from an orange orchard fron 


f progress had arrived. 
may seem 


which the owner received $300 per acre last season can be bought for from 
$80 to $100 an acre. The same opportunities for irrigation go with the 


unplanted land as are enjoyed by the bearing orchard. The soil is identical 














Drying Peaches in the Sun near Gridley 
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Throop Polytechnic Institute 


Pasadena, California 


Only Fully-Equipped Manual Training Schox 


NCLUDES COLLEGE OF EN 


NORMAL SCHIOOL OF DOMES TH Row 
MANUAI PRALNINE 


ACADEMY AND ELEMENTARY SCHOO! 
MANUAI PRAININE 


COMMERS \L SCHOOT 


BOARDING HALL FOR BOY 


Send For Catalogue 




















A bottle of Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 1s one of the most 


useful items in every well 


equipped kitchen. No other 


} 


seasoning MWproves t} e flavor 
Of so many difterent dishes. 


Beware of Imitations 
Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature 




















A MATTER OF HEALTH 


Absolutely Pure 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 





GET THE GENUINE 


Baker’s 


Breakfast Cocea 


Made by a scien- 
tific blending of the 
best Cocoa beans 
grown in different 
parts of the world, 
—the result of 126 
years of successful 
endeavor. 


A Perfect Food. 


46 Highest Awards 
in Europe and 
America. 
U.S. Pat. Office 
Walter Baker @ Co. Lt. 


Established 1780, Dorchester, Mass. 
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Preserves 


THE ONLY FRUITS IN THE WORLD WITH $1,000 
PURITY GUARANTEE ON EVERY JAR 


BISHOP & COMPANY, LOS ANGELES 
5 JAY STREET, NEW YORK 





THE RELIABLE STORE 





CALIFORNIA 
SWEET WINES 


Delivered FREE to Eastern Points 





We 





$11.00 $15.00 





Southern California Wine Co. 
218 West Fourth St... Los Angeles, Cal 
Home Exchange 16 - Main 332 
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VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 160 B and explay St., Boston, Mass. 




















